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Auction Declarations 


INTRODUCTION 

In June, 1915, the Whist Club of New 
York promulgated a code of Auction laws 
containing such pronounced alterations 
that, in some respects, the game was made 
over. The Declarer had to Jorget much 
that he had learned and acquire a great 
deal that was new. 

So radical were the changes that many 
doubted whether they would be generally 
accepted. The outcome has been exactly 
the opposite. The Auction players of 
the United States have enthusiastically 
adopted the revised Auction and have be- 
come thoroughly convinced that the in- 
numerable isms and schemes, which during 
the few years preceding June, 1915, were 
the subject of widespread discussion, have 
been weighed in the balance and found 
wanting. 


(r) 
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INTRODUCTION 


The Auction unrest which prior to June, 
1915, was conspicuously in evidence, has, 
therefore, ceased to exist. Instead of at- 
tempting, to invent some new method of 
play. Auction thought has been busily 
employed in evolving the most sound 
system of declaration imder the laws as 
they are at present. Players have come 
to realize that if they master the scien- 
tific methods of declaration of today they 
will not have to abandon them before 
their novelty wears off. The mail of the 
Committee of the Whist Club is no longer 
weighed down with suggested innovations, 
and Auction writers in their weekly col- 
umns are not upsetting the equilibrium of 
the moderate player by proposing some 
startling scheme, such as the creation of 
Imperial Clubs or Paste Diamonds. 

In short, it is universally recognized 
that Auction has been standardized. 

The Whist Club of New York, the law- 
framing body of the countiy, gratefully 
appreciating the situation, has just adopted 
its 1917 code without making a single 
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change in the method of play or count. 
Due to the courtesy of that club, the new 
code is given in full. It mil be noted that 
the alterations are, in the main, in the 
wording and arrangement of the laws, the 
object being to simplify them and to facili- 
tate their proper interpretation. 

One penalty deemed too severe has been, 
modified; one rule of Etiquette has been 
transformed into a Law, and one or two 
new privileges have been accorded to a 
Dummy who is possessed of such self- 
restraint that he is willing to keep his eyes 
on the table rather than on his opponents’ 
cards. But while every player should be 
familiar with these alterations, they are 
trifling when compared with the changes 
of 1915, and none of them will in any 
way affect the methods of declaration that 
have been evolved during the past year. 

It is an open secret that in its delibera- 
tions the law-making body did not seriously 
consider anything more radical, and at this 
writing there is not a proposed innovation 
that threatens to disturb the tranquillity 
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of the Auction mind. Satisfied with the 
game of today, Auction players wish to 
develop it to as great a degree of perfec- 
tion as is possible, and to feel sure that it 
is to be their game of many a tomorrow. 

It, therefore, appears to be a particu- 
larly appropriate time to note the changes 
in methods of declaration caused by the 
development of the game, and to record 
the system which experts use today and 
which they expect to employ without ma- 
terial alteration for some time to come. 

It will be noticed that this book deals 
only with the declaration. This is because 
the recent changes have- not in any way 
affected the play. The suggestions made 
by the -writer concerning that department 
of the game in “Auction of Today” (1912) 
and “Auction Developments” (1913) have 
not been affected by subsequent legislation. 
To repeat now what was -written then 
seems most unnecessary, especially as the 
aim has been to make this treatise as con- 
cise as possible. 

In a booklet (“Auction Under the Laws 
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of 1915’*) published at the time of the 
promulgation of the 1915 code, the author 
ventured to predict that important changes 
in declaration were bound to ensue and vir- 
tually promised that as soon as experience 
Ihad demonstrated which methods were 
the most sound, he would write more ftdly 
upon the subject. 

The delay has been due to a determina- 
tion to wait until assured by a trial of 
reasonable length just which methods 
deserve general adoption. At last expert 
opinion seems to have reached a definite 
decision in favor of the system of partner- 
ship bidding herein advocated. It has 
stood the practical test of experience and 
is not apt to be materially varied in the 
near future. 

It is with the hope that Auction Decla- 
rations may, by pointing out the accepted 
methods, play its part in standardizing the 
duties of the Declarer that it is re'fepect- 
f ully offered to the Auction-playing public. 




I 

THE INITIAL DECLARATION 

In a certain small percentage of Auction 
deals both the Dealer and the Second 
Hand pass and the Third Hand makes 
the first bid. In a still smaller percentage, 
after three passes, the Fourth Hand opens 
the bidding; but, in the vast majority of 
deals, the fiurst bid is what is known as an 
initial declaration; that is, it is made by 
the Dealer, or the Dealer having passed, 
by the Second Hand. Of , course, in the 
rarer cases in which the bidding is opened 
by the Third or Fourth Hand, that bid 
is really the first, but these bids are 
not classed as “initial” because they are 
not made under the same conditions or 
governed by the same rules as the initial 
bids made by either of the two players 
who have an earlier opportunity to open 
the declaration. 

When a Third or Fourth player has to 
bid first he is influenced by the knowl- 
(II) 
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edge that his partner has passed, by the 
desire to indicate a lead and by other 
conditions that do not affect a Dealer or 
Second Hand making an initial declara- 
tion. These conditions* make the bid 
less informatory than one made by a 
player whose principal object is to en- 
lighten his partner. 

When a Dealer, or a Second Hand after 
a pass, declares, he guarantees that his 
hand contains at least sufficient strength 
to meet the rigid and exact requirements 
of an initial bid. While the making of 
this initial bid creates a distinct temporary 
advantage for the side of its maker, a 
player who has the strength requisite for 
it may nevertheless pass without being 
gmlty of a serious offence against his 
partnership, as it is probable that later 
on he will have an opportunity to show 
that his first pass did not portray the 
strength of his hand. But an initial bid 
once made cannot thereafter be nega- 
tived or explained; if it announce Aces 


See pages 100 and 101. 
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or Kings that the hand does not contain, 
or if it allege the ability to take tricks 
that the hand does not win, it has given 
the partner a false impression which can- 
not be eradicated until after the damage 
has been done. It is wise therefore to 
pass whenever in doubt whether a hand 
is strong enough to warrant an initial 
declaration. 

Bids, other than the initial, may prop- 
erly be influenced by such considerations 
as the ability to ruff an adverse suit,* the 
desire to indicate a lead, or an idea that 
an enthusiastic opponent may be forced 
to a contract beyond his power to fulfil. 
But the initial Declarer has no excuse for 
being influenced by any such considera- 
tions. His declaration is the foundation 
of the bidding of the hand; all his part- 
ner’s acts depend upon it, and it must be 
reliable. 

I nnum erable declarations and doubles 
which were amply justified with the bid- 

♦ The fact that the hand is void of a suit or contains a 
singleton does not. affect an initial bid of one; it may, 
however, be a potent factor in inducing an initial Declarer 
to n.ake a suit declaration of more than one. 
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ding as it stood, have cost hundreds of 
points merely because the initial Declarer 
did not produce during the play the cards 
that his opening bid guaranteed that he 
possessed. 

There is absolutely no excuse for thus 
deceiving a confiding partner; nevertheless 
many players, perfectly familiar with the 
recognized requirements of an initial decla- 
ration, frequently develop what might 
properly be called “Ace fever.” The 
temptation to show an Ace (although 
it may be without sufficient bac king to 
justiEy a declaration) often seems to be 
irresistible. The player hesitates when 
he has nothing to consider; the Ace 
assumes undue value and he bids. Once 
the deed is done, warnings are impossible, 
and after the damage has taken place, 
explanations are ineffective. The trouble 
occasioned by such a bid does not even 
end with -the current deal. The partner 
does not thereafter dare to rely upon the 
initial bids of the erring player and fails 
consequently to avail himself of niany 
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otherwise valuable opportunities to bid 
and double. 

The above should not be construed as 
a plea for timidity upon the part of the 
initial Declarer — ^far from it. He either 
has the strength requisite for an initial 
bid, or he has not. When he is sure that 
he has it, he should rejoice in his good 
fortune and unhesitatingly avail himself 
of it. A sound initial declaration materi- 
ally aids the partner and places difficul- 
ties in the path of the adversaries, but 
to attempt to secure this advantage with- 
out the strength to justify it is merely 
making a bluflf which is destined to be 
exposed almost before the echo of the 
fictitious bid has died away. 

The first, the paramount, duty of the 
Auction player is to resolve as follows: 

I will never make an initial bid unless I 
have the strength requisite for such a 
declaration. 

Having started his Auction platform with 
this all-important plank, he should next 
familiarize himself with the minimum 
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requisites for an initial bid. They are 
purely conventional. One player may 
decide for himself that he will not name 
a suit unless he hold Ace, King and 
Queen, or a No Trump, unless he hold 
three Aces. Another may say that he 
wUl always show the presence of an Ace 
by bidding the suit it heads, and a No 
Trump whenever he has two suits stopped. 
With these, or any other idios3mcrasies, a 
partner could work in harmony if he thor- 
oughly understood them. It is obviously 
out of the question, however, for players 
at the beginning of each rubber to delay 
the play while they deliver ah explanatory 
lecture to their partners concerning their 
individual theories. Furthermore, expert 
experience has determined in this, as in 
every other Auction question, exactly 
what is wisest and what will produce the 
best results in the long run. When, there- 
fore, playars meet who are strangers to 
each other, each has the right to assume 
that the other is bidding along the lines 
generally regarded as conventional. 
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THE DEALER AITO THE SECOND HAND 
AFTER A PASS REQUIRE EXACTLY 
THE SAME STRENGTH TO 
JUSTIFY A BID 

A Dealer, when he bids, takes his plunge 
in the dark; he has absolutely no informa- 
tion concerning his partner’s hand. For 
the purposes of bidding he has the right 
to assume that his partner has an average 
holding; that is, one-third of the high 
cards not in his own hand. 

The Second Hand who bids after a 
pass is in practically the same position, 
the only difference being that his right 
hand adversary has not made an initial 
bid. There are players who allow this 
difference to influence their declaration 
and who. Second Hand after a pass, call 
a No Trump with somewhat less strength 
than they do as Dealer. They argue that 
when the Dealer has shown that he has 
not more than average strength, the 
Fourth Hand is apt to have more than 
, one-third of the high cards not held by 
the Second Hand. This is doubtless 
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true, but it is so slight an advantage that 
it should not be relied upon. 

In order to enable him to make the 
first bid, the bars have been let down for 
the Dealer as far as safety and conser- 
vatism permit. Many experts think they 
have been let down too far. To lower 
them still more for the Second Hand, 
merely because a Dealer has not declared, 
would be dangerous. Holding a Queen 
instead of a King may seal the mouth of 
the Dealer, but from the Second Hand’s 
point of view that difference is negligible 
because (as a strengthening factor) it must 
be divided by two and assigned equally 
to the Third and Fourth Hands. Further- 
more, should a player allow it to become 
known that as Second Hand after a pass 
he bids rashly, he at once invites cunning 
Dealers to set traps for him. 

It is, therefore, wiser to regard the 
requirements of the two situations as 
similar, the only exception being that the 
expert may at times risk an exceptionally 
hazardous declaration in the one case 
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which he would deem too dangerous in 
the other. These two situations (i. 
Dealer and Second Hand after a pass) 
are, therefore, treated as being identical. 

In all cases in which the score is not 
mentioned, it should be understood that 
neither side is supposed to have scored. 



II 

THE INITIAL NO TRUMP 

The history of the steady broadening 
of expert opinion as to the minimum 
requirements for an initial No Trump 
declaration is most interesting. When the 
game was first introduced a No Trump 
based on anything less than four suits 
stopped or three very strong suits was 
considered unsound and was severely criti- 
cised, when unsuccessful. In time, how- 
ever, conservatism began to realize that 
the ‘'imjustified’* bids of the '‘rash play- 
ers’’ were in the long run producing satis- 
factory results and when a writer ventured 
to publish a list of No Trump require- 
ments far less exacting than any previ- 
ously regarded as orthodox, they were at 
once accepted. Following this came the 
elimination of the low valued Spade bids 
and the consequent abandonment of No 
Trump "invitations.” The pendulum 
then swung to the other extreme and 
( 20 ) 
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maxiy players began to regard an initial 
No Trump as little more than evidence 
that its maker had the first chance to 
speak. This, obviously, proved unsatis- 
factory; it paralyzed the information hith- 
erto conveyed by the initial bid and did 
not benefit the Declarer because, even if 
left in with his audacious No Trump, he did 
not advance his score unless his partner 
held a hand with which he would have bid 
in any event. The result is the minimum 
No Trump of today is progressive and 
sane. Sound bidders recognize the advan- 
tage of calling the No Trump first, as it 
e limina tes all adverse calls of one and 
sometimes, when the strength of the 
opponents is considerable but divided, 
results in shutting out a declaration which 
would have proved profitable. But, so 
that the initial No Trump may be of real 
use to the partner and may enable him 
to advance it with safety, it must show 
some real strength and its limitations 
must be dearly defined and under- 
stood. 
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The foEowing are now the No Trump 
requirements of the scientific bidder: 


THE MINIMI3M STRENGTH OP AN 
INITIAL NO TRUMP 

An initial Declarer should bid one No 
Trump whenever he has — 

(A) A hand above the average (Note 1) 

with three suits stopped (Note 2). 

(B) A solid (Note 3) five card minor 

suit and another Ace. 

(C) A hand containing two powerful 

(Note 4) short suits. 

(Note 1) The average holding of high cards is one 
Ace, one King, one Queen and one Knave. Prom the 
standpoint of averages it is immaterial whether they are 
all in one suit or divided, but the requirements of a No 
Trump declaration demand that they must be so divided 
that they stop three suits. When this is the case and the 
hand contains a face card or Ace above the average it is 
a No Trumper. It is also a No Trumper when with the 
three suits stopped it contains an extra Ace in place of a 
lower honor (/. e., four in aU), or when it contains three 
Aces without other strength. 

(Note 2) It is easy to determine what the Declarer 
should consider a stopped suit. That an Ace comes under 
that head is self-evident. So also does a King, if accompa- 
nied by one small card, because the original lead comes up to 
the Declarer. A Queen with but one or two small cards 
will not stop a suit when the adversary to the right has 
either the Ace or King, but Queen and three small is con- 
sidered safe because to be captured the Queen must be 
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led through twice. Queen, Knave and one other is satis- 
factory. Knave, Ten and two others stops a suit, but 
Knave and three small is even more unreliable than 
Queen and two small. 

It, therefore, becomes evident that a Declarer to count 
a suit as stopped must have in it one of the following 
holdings: 


Ace. 


King and one other. 

Queen and three others. 
Queen, Knave and one other. 
Knave and four others. 
Knave, Ten and two others. 


Knave and four others and Queen and three others both 
stop a suit, but are very light assistance for a No Trump. 
When either is depended upon, the other two suits must 
have real strength. 


(Note 3) The weakest suit considered “solid’' for 
the purpose of this declaration is Ace, King, Queen, X, X. 
Of course, it may not ran, but it will more than two-thirds 
of the time, and when it does not the Declarer has the 
satisfaction of realising that a game with his minor suit 
the trump would have been impossible. 

(Note 4) For the purposes of declaration a “power- 
ful” short suit is one which contains either 

Ace, King, 

Ace, Queen, Knave, 

Ace, Queen, Ten. 

A hand with two such suits, regardless of whether they 
both be the same or any combination of the three, is a 
No Trump. 

When one suit is Ace, King, Queen, which is, of course, 
appreciably stronger than either of the above-named 
combinations, the other may be somewhat weaker. An 
Ace accompanied by either a Queen, a Knave and, one 
small, or a Ten and two small, is sufficient to justify a 
No Trump with a Tierce Major as its companion. 


A few examples follow: 
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Class A 

Border Line No Trump Bids. 

Suit 1 
“ 2 
“ 3 

“ 4 


Ace, X, X, 

King, Knave, X, 
Queen, Knave, X, X, 
X, X, X. 


Suit 1 Ace, X, X, 

“ 2 Ace, Elnave, X, 

“ 3 King, X, X, X, 

“ 4 X, X, X. 


Suit 1 Ace, X, X, 

“ 2 Ace, X, X, 

“ 3 Ace, X, X, 

“ 4 X, X, X, X. 


Suit 1 Ace, Kling, X, 

“ 2 Knave, Ten, X, X, 

“ 3 King, Ten, X, X, 

“ 4 X, X. 
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Hands whidi fall just short of being Class A. 


Suit 1 
“ 2 
“ 3 
“ 4 


Suit 1 
2 

“ 3 
‘ 4 


Suit 1 
“ 2 
“ 3 
“ 4 


Suit 1 
“ 2 
“ 3 
“ 4 


No Trumpers. 


Ace, X, X, 

Queen, X, X, 

^een, Knave, Ten, 
X, X, X, X. 


Ace, X, X, 

King, Knave, X, X, 
Knave, Ten, X, 

X, X, X. 


Ace, X, X, 

King, Queen, X, 
Knave, X, X, X, 
X, X, X. 


Ace, X, X, 
Ace, X, X, X, 
Queen, X, X, 
X, X, X. 
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Class B 

Border Line No Trumpers. 

Suit 1 

Ace, X, 

“ 2 

X, X, X, 

“ 3 

X, X, X, 

“ Clubs 

Ace, King, Queen, X, X. 

Suit 1 

Ace, X, 

“ 2 

X, X, X, 

“ Diamonds 

Ace, King, Queen, X, X, X, 

“ 4 

X, X. 

Hands which fall just short of being Class B. 
No Trumpers. 

Suit 1 

Ace, X, 

“ 2 

X, X, X, 

“ 3 

X, X, X, 

“ Clubs 

Ace, King, Knave, X, X. 

Suit 1 

King,X, 

“ 2 

X, X, X, 

“ Diamonds 

Ace, King, Queen, X, X, 

“ 4 

X, X, X. 
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Class C 

Border Line No Trumpers. 

Suit 1 Age, King, X, 

“ 2 Ace, Queen, Ten, 

“ 3 X, X, X, 

“ 4 X, X, X, X. 

Suit 1 Ace, Queen, Knave, 

“ 2 Ace, Queen, Ten, 

“ 3 X, X, X, X, 

“ 4 X, X, X. 

Suit 1 Ace, King, Queen, 

“ 2 Ace, Knave, X, 

“ 3 X, X, X, X, 

“ 4 X, X, X. 


Hands which fall just short of being Class C. 
No Trumpers. 

Suit 1 Ace, King, X, 

“ 2 Ace, Knave, X, 

“ 3 X, X, X, 

“ 4 X, X, X, X. 
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Ace, Queen, Knave, 
Ace, Queen, X, 

X. X, X, 

X, X, X, X. 

Stiit 1 Ace, King, Queen, 

“ 2 Ace, X, 

“ 3 X. X, X, X, 

4 X, X, X, X. 


Suit 1 
“ 2 
“ 3 
“ 4 


It is quite apparent that the difference 
between No Trumpers that are considered 
sound and those that are not, in many 
cases, is seemingly trivial. To the inex- 
perienced or thoughtless player some of 
the distinctions are bound to appear 
arbitrary and unimportant. For example, 
the presence or absence of a Deuce accom- 
panying Knave, Ten X, may be the 
deciding factor in determining whether 
the Declarer should boldly announce a 
No Trump or prudently pass. The 
thoughtless may call this absurd, but the 
success or failure of the make may depend 
upon whether or not the hand contain 
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that apparently insignificant card. The 
leader may have a six-card Ace, King, 
Queen holding in that suit mthout a 
re-entry, and that seemingly worthless 
Deuce may spell the difference between 
game and a non-fulfiUed contract.- 

Conservative players of the old school 
may allege that some of the No Trumpers 
herein advocated are too Hght, but the 
soundness of each type has been fuUy 
proven by the best of teachers — experi- 
ence. 

To illustrate, the weakest in actual 
tricks of the No Tiumpers above men- 
tioned win be considered. These are 
tmquestionably the examples given under 
the Class A head, yet they all have at 
least three suits safely stopped with a 
sure trick in each. At first it may appear 
to be the height of audacity for a player 
with possibly only three tricks to be 
willing to contract to take seven, but it 
really is not as rash as it seems. The 
advantage of pla3dng the twenty-six cards 
with a harmonious purpose is worth 
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approximately one trick; the Dummy may 
be expected to render average assistance 
(t. e., three tricks), which, with the three 
in the Declarer’s hand, makes good the 
declaration. Of course, the Dummy may 
not have a hand of average strength, 
but even then the loss is not apt to be 
serious, as a double of one No Trump 
rarely stands.* 

In any deal in which such a No Trump 
is beaten the chances are that the adver- 
saries, had they known their strength, 
could have scored a game, so that unless 
the loss should be over one hundred 
(which is most unusual) the bid is a profit- 
able gambit. 

It is not merely the advantage of shut- 
ting out adverse declarations or winning 
doubtful odd tricks that makes these 
declarations advantageous. There is as 
great a chance that the partner has more 
than average assistance as there is that 
he has less, and it takes very little more 
than three tricks in the Dummy to enable 


* See page 92. 
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a clever player to score a game with even 
the weakest of the conventional No Trump 
makes. 

It may not be out of place, even at 
the risk of repeating what has been said, 
to comment briefly upon the wisdom of 
declaring each of the three classes of 
No Trumpers. 

(A) 

This is the class specially referred 
to above, and while when made with only 
border-line strength it is the most danger- 
ous of the No Trump makes considered 
sound, yet in the long run when the 
Declarer by his play is able to realize 
the full value of his cards it is a winning 
declaration. 

The situation is quite different when 
the Declarer is an inexperienced or weak 
player, or when he is so outclassed by his 
adversaries that he not only cannot hope 
(to use the vernacular) “to put one over” 
but also has good reason to fear that he 
will not secure all the tricks that sound 
play would produce. Under these condi- 
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tions conservatism is most advisable.* 
To justify an opening bid the hand 
of a weak player should contain strength 
over the minimum requirement in the 
same ratio that his playing ability falls 
below that of the rest of the table. 

(B) 

A soKd minor suit and a side Ace has 
for years been considered a sound No 
Trump, t 

It is quite true that any No Trumper 
that has only two suits stopped carries 
its quota of risk, and yet this declaration 
is not in serious danger unless the partner 
should not be able to stop either of the 
defenceless suits. The odds against this 
are about five to one (in about thirty- 
five per cent of the cases in which the 
bid is made he will stop both), and the 
chances so greatly favor a game when 
the partner renders average assistance 
that few question the wisdom of the 

*It is better team work for a poor player to support 
his partner’s bid than to make an initial declaration. 

t With a similar holding in a major suit, that suit, not 
a No Trump, should be bid. 
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declaration even when the failure to name 
a minor suit containing four honors entails 
a sacrifice in the honor column. 

The game is worth so much more than 
the greatest possible honor score that it 
must always be the paramount object. 

The Class B hand with which eleven 
tricks can be scored with Diamonds or 
Clubs and yet nine tricks cannot be 
made with No Trumps is very unusual. 
Such hands, however, do occur when the 
Declarer and his partner are void of, 
or have but a singleton in, different suits 
and the partner has strength and length 
in the Ace suit of the Declarer. This 
is a possibility to bear in mind, especially 
when the strong suit nxunbers six or 
seven cards, but it is impossible to diagnose 
at the time of the initial bid and it should 
not interfere with the declaration of a 
conventional Class B No Tramp, unless 
the hand be a veritable freak.* 

* Such as a seven-card suit and a blank suit. Such a 
hand as — 

Spades None, 

Hearts Ace, 

Oiamonds Ace, King, X, X, X, X, X, 

Clubs Queen, Knave, Ten, X, X, 

would be a safer Diamond than a No Trump. 
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Some players bid a No Trtimp with 
a solid minor suit supported only by a 
guarded King. Before the minor suits 
had been accorded their present value, 
this was perhaps a justifiable risk, but 
now this declaration is made only by the 
very rash, the ultra-sanguine, or by those 
who feel that owing to their superior 
skill it is important that they play the 
hand rather than permit the partner to 
do so. 


(C) 

The No Trump with two powerful 
short suits is a comparatively modem 
invention. For years bidding a No Trump 
with two defenceless suits (unless the 
hand came within the limits of Class 
B) was considered unsound, but the 
abandonment of all invitation bids, 
including the bidding of short minor 
suits and low-valued Spades,* has rendered 
the declaration advantageous. 

♦The short suit bid, as is thoroughly explained else- 
where (see pages 53-60) , is now deemed inadvisable and the 
Spade rated at two has been abolished by legislation. 
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A player with great strength in two 
short suits may have a hand which, 
with but little assistance from his partner, 
will score game. To declare either suit 
would be grossly misleading, as it would 
show length ; therefore the bidder of today 
must either call the No Trump himself or 
pass and await subsequent developments. 
The latter coiurse results in many oppor- 
tunities being lost. Of course, should he 
pass and his partner declare, the holder of 
the Class C hand can assist or bid No 
Trump and no harm is done. When, 
however, after his pass the adversary bids 
and his partner does not, the chance to 
declare with this hand is lost and yet 
a partner not strong enough to bid 
may readily help such a hand suflSdaatly 
to make good its declaration, if not 
game. 

Initial bids which must be taken out 
by the partner are no longer recognized; 
in these days every initial bid means 
exactly what it says and as every intelligent 
partner knows that he must not expect 
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too much, from an original No Trump 
everything should move harmoniously. 

It will be observed that the minim um 
strength required for a Class C No Trump 
is about one trick greater than the 
minimum Class A requirement. This 
additional trick in most cases fully com- 
pensates for the fact that one more suit 
is defenceless. Of course, the danger of 
bidding a No Trump with two defenceless 
suits has not decreased, but the substan- 
tial gain which results in a majority of the 
cases in which this bid is used seems to 
make the taldng of the risk obligatory. 

One example will make this advantage 
dear. Suppose the initial Dedarer holds 

Spades Ace, King, X, 

Hearts X, X, X, 

Diamonds Ace, King, X, 

Clubs X, X, X, X, 

and that the partner holds 

Spades Queen, X, 

Hearts Ace, X, 

Diamonds Queen, Knave, X, X, X, 
Clubs X, X, X, X. 
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A game is assured unless the adversaries 
take in five Club tricks at the start, 
which is most improbable, as they only 
have seven in their two hands. 

With such a hand, should the initial 
declaration be passed, the chances are 
that the No Trump will never be called 
and the opportunity to make game will 
be thrown away. 

EXCEPTION TO THE NO TRUMP BIDS 

There is one important exception to 
the No Trump bids above described, 
and that is a hand whidi otherwise would 
be a No Trumpa: but which has as its 
strongest suit five or more Spades or 
Hearts. It takes only one more trick 
to go game when a major suit is called 
than when the declaration is No Trump, 
and with a defenceless suit (especially 
when it is very short) it is much safe 
to declare a strong maj'or suit. For 
example, with such a hand as — 

Suit 1 Ace, King, Enave, X, X, 

“ 2 King, Queen, Ten, X, 
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Suit 3 King, Knave, X, 

“ 4 X, 

a No Trump should unquestionably be 
l)id when Suit 1 is either Clubs or Dia- 
monds, but should it be Spades or Hearts 
the suit is the bid, as the risk of having 
the adversaries save game by taking in 
five tricks with Sxiit 4 is too great to take 
with the game almost sure if the major 
suit be declared. 

The situation varies materially, how- 
ever, when the five-card major suit does 
not contain such great strength, and 
consequently there are many hands in 
which even the most expert declarer 
merely guesses when he makes his selec- 
tion. Take such a holding as — 

Spades Ace, King, X, 

Hearts King, Knave, X, X, X, 

Diamonds King, Queen, Knave, 

Clubs Ten, X. 

Should No Trump be bid, adverse Clubs 
may be run. Should Hearts be named. 
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the game is impossible if the partner be 
short in Hearts and too weak to take 
out a major suit call. 

There are two types of hand, either 
of which the partner may hold. The 
first wotild result much more satisfactorily 
with Hearts than No Trump. The second 
produces exactly the opposite outcome.. 
The following is an example of the first 
class; 

Spades X, X, X, 

Hearts Queen, X, X, X, 

Diamonds Ace, X, X, X, 

Clubs X, X. 

The chances are that this combination 
would produce a game with Hearts, but 
that it would not do so with No Trumps. 
Here is the opposite type: 

Spades X, X, X, 

Hearts X, X, 

Diamonds Ace, X, X, X, 

Clubs King, Queen, Ten, X. 

This probably means a game with No 

Trumps but not with Hearts. 
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With the holding above given it is, 
therefore, at best a guess which is the 
winning bid. The Heart, however, tells 
the partner that the hand contains No 
Trump assistance and gives him a chance 
to make that bid if he have some strength 
in two other suits and short Hearts, but 
the No Trump does not convey any Heart 
information. It is therefore evident that 
a partner (no matter how skillful a bidder 
he may be) who holds the former of the 
two types of hands given above* cannot 
rescue a No Trump by bidding two Hearts, 
but any sound Declarer holding the second 
of these hands will save the situation by 
bidding a No Trump over a Heart, t On 
the other hand, the No Trump has one 
distinct argument in its favor : any 
strength that the partner possesses will 
materially help it, whereas should the 
trump be bid the aid is mainly needed 
in one particular suit. Then, too, should 
the No Trump be named and an adversary 

♦ See page 39. 

t See Third Hand Declarations, pages 131-137. 
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bid two Clubs,* the chance is afforded by 
the call of two Hearts to place the partner 
in a most advantageous position, as he 
can bid two No Trump should he have 
Clubs stopped and lack Heart assistance, 
or allow the Heart bid to stand, should 
that declaration suit him better, f 

The answer to these No Trump argu- 
ments is that when the partner has help 
for a No Trump but not for a Heart and 
yet is too weak to bid one No Trump 
over one Heart, the game is not probable 
with either declaration and, therefore, it 
is not vitally important which be chosen; 
further, that the probability that an 
adversary will bid two Clubs over so 
strong a No Trump is too remote to be 
seriously considered. 

The vetdict in this case would, there- 
fore, seem to favor the Heart whenever 
the partner understands the science of 
modem partnership bidding. Should he, 
however, be a player of the old school 

* Not a very probable contingency. 

t This is an example of the weU-known principle of bid- 
ing, viz. : with two declarations, call the higher first. See 
page 78. 
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whose doctrine is that a partner’s major 
suit should be let alone, or a weakling who 
caimot be trusted to either bid or play 
correctly, a No Trump would be the safer 
guess. 

As the major suit becomes weaker 
the advantage of the No Trump declara- 
tion increases, provided the No Trump 
strength of the hand is as great as in the 
example given. 

When all four suits are stopped, the 
No Trump is generally a wiser bid than a 
five-card major suit, unless the latter con- 
tains four honors or more than five cards. 

As a general rule when in doubt whether 
to bid initially a major suit or a No 
Trump, the former is the safer declaration. 
It gives the partner the choice between 
that suit and a No Trump, the No Tramp 
(unless it be overcalled by an adversary) 
does not afford him that opportunity. 

CASES IN WHICH TWO NO TRUMPS 
IS THE CORRECT INITIAL BID 

Even with hands a trick or two stronger 
than the minimum No Trump require- 
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ment, an initial bid of more than one 
No Trump is rarely advisable, as it is 
important that the partner should be 
given the chance of making a mino r 
suit rescue* or a major suit strength 
showing! by a suit bid of two. With 
great general strength the bid of two No 
Trumps is imnecessary, as with a hand of 
this character the Declarer does not 
desire to preempt, it being more advan- 
tageous for him to tempt the adversaries 
to bid and then double. It is, therefore, 
only with an unusual holding that an 
initial call of more than one No Trump is 
advisable. 

With a six-card solid minor suit and 
either an Ace or two well-guarded Kings, 
the call of two No Trumps is a sound 
preemptive declaration. 

Bidding two No Trumps with four 
Aces, especially when one of them is a 
singleton or has but one small card with 
it, is a declaration that has recently grown 
in favor. As the adversaries cannot have 

* See pages 106-110. 

t See pages 1 1 1-1 15. 
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a solid suit to run, they are not apt to 
double, and the chances are that the part- 
ner will be able to furnish some assistance. 
The declaration, therefore, may reason- 
ably be expected to show a net gain, 
as even when it goes down one, it is still 
worth SO. In any case in which this 
contract is not fulfilled the chances are 
that one No Trump would have been 
successfully overbid by an adversary, 
so that the call of two may really prove 
to be profitable, even when but seven 
tricks are taken. Then too, there are 
some few exceptional deals in which two 
or three No Trumps can be made and 
yet the adversaries can take ten tricks 
with their suit the trump. Furthermore, 
there are some cases in which the shut- 
ting out of a lead-directing bid by the 
Fourth Hand is the determining factor 
in the success or failure of a No Trump 
declaration. For these reasons expert sen- 
timent,- which formerly opposed an initial 
two No Trump declaration by a holder of 
four Aces, is now distinctly in its favor. 
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An initial call of three No Trumps 
is only warranted by a most unusual 
hand. As bidding two will generally hold 
th? declaration and involves less risk, three 
should not be ventured unless the bidder 
be sure that his hand both demands 
and justifies it. Any one of the hands 
given below would fully warrant such a 
declaration. Of course, it would be a 
most unusual adverse holding that could 
bid against such strength, but the sound 
Declarer, when he can do so without 
additional risk, protects himself against 
the unexpected as well as against the 
customary run of hands. 

HAITDS WHICH JTJSTIFy AN INITIAL 
BID OF THREE NO TRUMPS 

Spades Ace, 

Hearts Ace, 

Diamonds Ace, X, X, X, X, 

Clubs Ace, King, Queen, Knave, X, 

X, 


Spades King, X, 

Hearts Ace, 
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Diamonds Ace, King, X, X, 

Clubs Ace, King, Queen, X, X, X^ 

Spades King, X, 

Hearts King, X, 

Diamonds Ace, Queen, 

Clubs Ace, King, Queen, X, X, X, X. 



Ill 

INITIAL SUIT DECLARATIONS 


An initial suit bid of one serves a 
double purpose: it tells the partner — 

(а) That with the suit named - the 

trump the hand has a reasonable 
expectation of taking at least 
four tricks. 

(б) That the hand will materially assist 

a No Trump, as it will take at 
least two high-card tricks and 
that the suit declared is easy to 
establish. 

When the initial Declarer has a tricldess 
hand outside of the trump suit, the 
minimum strength required for an initial 
suit bid is Ace, King and three others 
of the suit declared. With the suit named 
the trump this holding is estimated to be 
worth four tricks (two high-card and 
two low-card), while at a No Trump it 
assures at least two high-card tricks plus 
( 47 ) 
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whatever low-card tricks may be made 
by establishing the suit. 

It goes without saying, that an initial 
suit bidder may have greater strength in 
the suit named or assistance on the side 
(quite possibly both). The above is 
merely the minimum requirement. A suit 
should not be declared initially without 
both the Ace and King unless it more 
than makes up for the deficiency by 
high-card strength in some other suit or 
suits. Even then, the hand must have 
one of the major honors with one addi- 
tional honor in the suit named,* and the 
side strength must include one sure, 
quick trick.'\ 

The application of the above principle 
prohibits an initial suit declaration of 

* As a general rule, to justify an initial suit declaration 
one other honor should accompany either Ace or King. 
In the case of the King the other honor is essential; but 
with an Ace suit reasonable latitude is allowed. Unusual 
length (six or more) with the additional support above 
mentioned, or when holding Ace and four small, consider- 
able strength in another suit (Ace and King, or Ace, Queen, 
Knave) would justify a call in the absence of the minor 
honor. 

fAce, Kling-Queen, King-Knave when the declared 
suit is headed by the Ace; when the King tops the suit 
the side strength should be Ace or King-Queen. 
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one with a long suit headed by a Queen 
or a lower card, although it is obviously 
possible for such a holding to be worth 
more tricks than some of the hands which 
unquestionably justify a bid of one. 

This is because there is a great difference 
between a suit headed by one of the two 
major honors and one which it may take 
three rounds to establish and it is impor- 
tant that the partner be informed at once 
which character of declaration is being 
made. It cannot be questioned that such 
a holding as — 

Spades X, 

Hearts Queen, Ten, X, X, X, X, 

Diamonds X, X, X, 

Clubs Ace, King, 

would take more tricks with Hearts the 
trump than a minimum strength Heart 
bid. But to help a No Trump, while 
it produces an “im^pected” Ace-King, 
it may not furnish a single low-card 
trick. On the other hand, even the 
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minirm im holding that justifies a bid of 
one, viz: 

Spades X, X, 

Hearts Ace, King, X, X, X, 

Diamonds X, X, X, 

Clubs X, X, X, 

without greater Heart assistance than 
X, X, from the partner is worth four tricks 
for a No Trump whenever the adverse 
Hearts are evenly divided and the first 
trick is allowed to go to the adversaries. 
The positive knowledge that the bidder 
has dther the Ace or King may be inval- 
uable for the partner when he has the 
other major honor and possibly additional 
assistance in the suit named; it may 
Miable him to make a successftal bid or 
double which otherwise woxald be too 
venturesome for a sotmd Declarer to risk. 

Queen suits with strong support are of 
unquestioned value and should be shown 
because the declaration of such holdings 
often means game, but it is important to 
distinguish the bidding of these suits from 
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combinations headed by Ace or King, and 
this is easily accomplished by limiting 
the initial bid of one to the major honor 
combinations. 

The bidding of a major stiit headed by 
a Queen or lower card may be deferred 
tmtil a later round, or an initial bid of 
more than one may be made.* Initial 
preemptive suit declarations are bids of 
three or more and indicate the presence of 
Ace or King or both, so that it may be 
said that a bid of one in a major suit 
shows at least one of the major honors, 
a bid of two generally negatives such 
holding,! and a bid of three or more, as a 
rule, affirms it. 

Returning to initial suit bids of one, it 
must be remembered that length is as 
essential as strength. As a general rule, 
a suit should not be called unless it contain 
at least five cards, but a bid with a four- 
card combination may be ventured with 

* When the hand is not strong enough to bid more than 
one it is not at all probable that all four players will pass. 

This subject is fully covered under the head of “Initial 
Suit Bids of Two.’* See page 61. 

t See page 63. 
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great strength such as Ace, King, Knave; 
Ace, Queen, ICnave; or King, Queen, 
Knave, Ten in the suit, coupled with a 
side Ace. A four-card suit headed by Ace, 
King, Queen may be declared without 
other strength. 

A suit that contains less than four 
cards should never be bid originally, 
regardless of its strength. Even the 
holding of Ace, King, Queen does not 
justify the naming of such a suit.* 

To summarize, the requirements for a 
suit bid of one, regardless of whether it 
be a major or minor, are: 

(a) Five or more headed by Ace and 
King. 

(&) Five or more headed by Ace or 
King with one other honor in 
the suit named plus another suit 
(short or long) headed by Ace 
or by King-Queen. 

(c) Four headed by Ace, King, Queen. 

id) Four headed by Ace, King, Knave; 
Ace, Queen, Knave; or King, 


* See page 23, Note 4. 
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Queen, Knave, Ten and a side 
Ace. 

In stating that an initial stiit bid has 
exactly the Same requirements as to 
length and strength whether it is made in 
a major or minor suit, it is only fair to 
mention that this is a subject upon which 
there is some difference in expert opinion. 
There are excellent authorities and emi- 
nent players who still believe that a 
difference should be made in the bidding 
of major and minor holdings. In other 
words, they still follow the theory that 
originated when Spades were worth two. 
Clubs four and Diamonds six per trick. 
In those days the bidding was entirely 
different. For example, it took six Clubs 
to overcall two No Trumps, and conse- 
quently a minor suit declaration was 
merely a high-card indication, the suit 
could not expect to compete with the No 
Trump and even in the isolated cases, m 
which it was left in, the points that resulted 
did not, as a rule, appreciably aid the 
Declarer. 
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Now, however, Diamonds and Clubs 
are as forceful pushers of an adverse No 
Trump as the major suits* and quite 
frequently prove to be game winners. 

A suit valued at four with a No Trump 
worth twelve was impotent to overcall 
three No Trumps even by contracting to 
make a Grand Slam. Now in either minor 
a bid of four will overcall the formerly 
impregnable three No Trumps and both 
of these suits frequently furnish otherwise 
unattainable games for those who appre- 
ciate their value, while the opportunity 
to bid them to the limit often drives 
adverse No Trump and major suit bids 
upon the rocks of disaster. 

The ability to fully avail himself of the 
opportunities that the minor suits at 
present afford is one of the best tests of the 
skill of a Declarer. It frequently happens 
that a bid of four in a minor suit is left in 
because it cannot go game and because 
the opponent fears his major bid of four 
would fail and yet game in the major would 

♦They are also as forceful as a Heart for pushing a 
Spade. 
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have been made. It is simple figuring 
to show that in such a case the minor bid 
of four makes a difference of approximately 
200 points in the first or second game of a 
rubber, and of approximately 325 points 
in a rubber game.* 

WHY IT IS IMPORTANT TO MAZE 
LENGTH ESSENTIAL IN AN 
INITIAL MINOR BED 

The skilled minor suit Declarer accom- 
plishes four results quite impossible for 
the bidder who initially calls minors 
regardless of their length: ' 

(1) He wins some games with his minor 

declarations that he wotdd never 
otherwise score. 

(2) He induces adverse bidders to under- 

take contracts which they cannot 
fulfil. 

(3) He is left in with declarations 

which, while they cannot go 
game, produce some return in 
deals in which the adversaries 


♦ See pages 179-181. 
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would otherwise have gone game 
or have netted a good score. 

(4) He does not place his partner in 
an embarrassing position by com- 
pelling him to take out all initial 
minor suit bids. 

A little consideration will show why it 
is that length is now almost as essential 
in a minor bid as in a major. There are 
many instances in which the partner can- 
not bid No Trump over an initial minor. 
The adversaries may have declared a suit 
in which he is quite defenceless, or his 
hand may be much better adapted for 
supporting the suit named than for shift- 
ing. In all such cases it is absolutely 
vital for him to be sure that the original 
call has been made with length. There 
are numerous occasions in which it is of 
the greatest importance for the success of 
the partnership that a minor suit should 
be bid to the limit, but when any doubt 
exists in the mind of the partner concern- 
ing the length of the original bid he dare 
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not avail himself of what would otherwise 
be a most effective opportunity. 

Should the initial Declarer open with 
one Club, his opponents bid Spades to 
a high figure, and his partner hold — 

Spades None, 

Hearts X, X, X, 

Diamonds Ace, King, X, X, X, X, 

Clubs Ace, Queen, X, X, 

the result is practically sure to be a 
Slam in Clubs,* regardless of what the 
opening lead may be, and the partner of 
the initial Declarer would be perfectly 
justified in declaring six Clubs and re- 
doubling if doubled, provided always, that 
he have confidence in the soundness of 
that initial bid. 

Numerous examples of the same general 
character may be given and in actual 
play such situations occur more fre- 
quently than might be expected. Deals 
in which the partner of an initial minor 
suit bidder has length in that minor suit 

* The initial Declarer having bid a Club without the 
Ace is marked with a side Ace or King-Queen. 
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and a suit to ruff, appear with more or 
less regularity. Such hands are most 
valuable when their holder can be sure 
that the initial Declarer had length, but 
when it is possible that the initial bid has 
been made with a short suit, and that four 
or five trumps may be banked in an 
adverse hand, the partner dare not mate- 
rially advance the minor suit and all the 
advantage of the situation is lost. 

Even after the adoption of the present 
count, but before the incorporation in the 
code of the popular scheme permitting any 
numerically higher bid to overcall any 
lower, there was still some reason for 
treating the minor suits mferely as No 
Trump stepping stones, because even 
then they could not compete so effectually 
with the higher dedarations. Now the 
bidder who fails to realize that he can 
force up a No Trump or Spade as well with 
a minor as with a Heart does not appre- 
ciate all the opportunities of the modem 
game. 

If a minor suit may be bid as a No 
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Trump invitation with such a hand 
as — 

Spades X, X, X, X, 

Hearts King, X, X, X, 

Diamonds Ace, King, 

Clubs X, X, X, 

it is obvious that the partner must always 
take out an initial minor bid of one. 
In the case above cited should he have 
some such holding as this; 

Spades Queen, X, X, X, 

Hearts X, X, X, 

Diamonds X, 

Clubs Knave, X, X, X, X, 

what is he to do? A forced take-out is 
always full of danger unless the Declarer 
who requires it has ample strength to 
protect it. When a take-out is forced by 
the bid of a short Ace-King there is cer- 
tainly little protection and no opportunity 
to escape a heavy penalty when the partner 
is weak and the adversaries determine to 
double. 
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The risk might well be worth taking if 
there were any material gain in sight when 
the bid works advantageously, but there 
is not. Any hand which the partner can 
possibly hold which would go game with 
the assistance of a short Ace-King plus 
even an Ace or King on the side* wotild be 
bid by him even after an initial pass so 
the advantage of the call is not marked. 
There is just one very infrequent situation 
in which a short minor bid works well, 
viz : where the opponent to the left has a 
preemptive bid which would shut out the 
partner after a pass but not after a bid. 
This, however, occurs so infrequently 
that it is not of serious importance. 

* Anything much stronger is in itself a No Trump. 
See page 22. 
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INITIAL SUIT BIDS OF TWO 


Initial suit bids of two were formerly- 
classed as preemptive declarations. This 
was quite correct because in those days the 
principal object of the bidder was to shut 
out an adverse call. Now, however, it is 
generally appreciated that to preempt suc- 
cessfully more than two must be declared 
and that bids of two should be made 
mainly with the intent of gi-raig informa- 
tion. It is true that even a bid of two may 
preempt, especially when it is made in -the 
Spade suit, but this is merely an advan- 
tageous incident of the declaration, not by 
any means its real object. 

An initial bid of two in a Minor suit 
conveys a different meaning from a call of 
two in a Major. 

AW INITIAL BID OF TWO IN A MINOR 

The Minor bid of two shows exactly one 
holding and nothing else. It is, therefore, 
( 61 ) 
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the most informatory declaration of mod- 
em Auction. It announces that the 
Declarer has a long solid suit ready to run 
and invites two No Trumps from the 
partner whenever with this information 
his holding justifies the call. 

As it requires Iwo No Trumps to accept 
the invitation, and as, if the partner be 
too weak to venture so exacting a con- 
tract, the bid may stand, it should not 
be made unless the suit be solid beyond 
peradventure. Ace, King, Queen, X, X 
is not sufficiently safe to justify this dec- 
laration.* This holding, at best only five 
tricks, is too frequently stopped by the 
adversaries to make it wise to initially 
declare more than one with it. Ace, King, 
Queen, X, X, X, however, is very different 
and is a sound two bid. Ace, King, Queen, 
Knave, X, when accompanied by a side 
King, is generally considered as warranting 
a declaration of two. 

Of course, these remarks apply to Minor 

* With a side Ace this hand would be one No Trump. 
See page 32. 
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suits only. A bid of two in a Major shows 
a very different holding. 

AN INITIAL BED OF TWO IN A MAJOR 

To warrant an initial bid of two in a 
Major suit the hand should contain six 
probable tricks. This bid indicates a 
holding which, with some help from the 
partner, will probably win the game pro- 
vided that the deal is played with the 
initial bid the trump. It is distinctly 
not a no trump invitation. The partner 
is strenuously urged, if able to advance 
the declaration, to do so only in the suit 
initially declared. 

All that this declaration guarantees for 
the partner’s No Trump is considerable 
length in the suit named, although to make 
up its six tricks it probably has some othar 
strength. 

For a long time it was considered the 
best policy for an initial Declarer with a 
hand of this character to first pass and 
then to show his holding on the next round, 
thus clearly marking the character of his 
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hand. It was properly argued that with a 
hand of this kind the bid is rarely passed 
by aU four players and that this method 
clearly distinguishes it from a strong hand 
weakly attempting to preempt. 

Now, however, experience has proven 
the danger of this theory. The preempt- 
ing bids have become a most important 
part of the declaration and players have 
learned that when it is advisable to pre- 
empt at aU it should be done to the limit. 
Therefore, a hand which could properly, 
as an initial declaration, bid two Hearts 
may be shut out by an adverse preemptive 
three Spades, and yet the partner may be 
able to help the Hearts sufficiently to 
ensure winning the game. 

For example, the Dealer holds — 

Spades X, 

Hearts Queen, Knave, Ten, X, X, X, 

Diamonds Ace, Knave, X, X, 

Clubs X, X. 

Should he pass and the Second Hand call 
three Spades, it would be very dangerous 
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for the dealer to bid four Hearts without 
knowing that his partner can assist, and 
yet his partner may readily have sufficient 
strength to ensure game and yet be unable 
to bid. If he have such a hand as — 

Spades X, X, X, 

Hearts Ace, X, X, 

Diamonds King, Queen, X, 

Clubs X, X, X, X, 

and the Heart King be in the Second 
Hand, four Hearts would almost surely be 
the result. 

It is evident, therefore, that to avoid 
being preempted out of a declaration it is 
wise to bid on the first round. 

While, as a general rule, a Major bid of 
two may be said to negative the presence 
of the Ace or Eung of the suit declared, 
there are many hands containing one or 
the other with which a bid of two is sotmd 
because there is not sufficient strength to 
bid more and to call one might bring an 
undesired No Trump from the partner. 
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For example : 

Spades King, Ten, X, X, X, X, 

Hearts None, 

Diamonds King, Queen, Ten, X, 

Clubs X, X, X. 

To justify a call of two the hand must 
appear to be far more valuable with the 
suit named the trump than at No Trump,* 
and must also be unable to materially help 
the other Major suit. 

It is a serious yet common mistake for a 
Declarer to open with a bid of more than 
one of a Major suit when he has strength 
in the other. This almost surely prevents 
the partner from naming the other suit 
and may shut out an otherwise easy game. 
Should a Declarer have — 

Spades Ace, Queen, X, X, 

Hearts King, Queen, Ten, X, X, X, 

* With a hand which might be much better at No Trump, 
two of a Major suit should not be called. For example: 
Spades Ace, King X, X, X, 

Hearts Queen, X, 

Diamonds King, X, X, 

Clubs Ace, King, X, 

is fully strong enough for two Spades, but is not a hand 
with which to warn a partner not to bid No Trump. 
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Diamonds X, 

Clubs X, X. 

The hand is strong enough to bid three 
Hearts at the start, yet the strength in 
Spades eliminates the main reason for a 
preemptive bid. The fact that the part- 
ner may have long Spades, which would 
maVft that suit a more desirable trump, 
should reduce the Heart bid to one. 

The partner may have some such holding 
as — 

Spades King, Ten, X, X, X, 

Hearts None, 

Diamonds Ace, X, X, 

Clubs X, X, X, X, X. 

In that case a game might be quite impos- 
sible in Hearts yet easy in Spades and a 
bid of more than one Heart would prove 
a veritable boomerang. 

It is a sound rule, therefore, nearer to 
bid more than one of a Major sixit when 
strong in the other. With this doctrine 
followed the partner of the initial Declarer 
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even if qiiite strong* in the other. Major 
suit should not call it over a bid of two or 
more as he knows that he will receive no 
help in it. As the adversaries also know 
that the unnamed Major is the suit that 
the initial Declarer is trying to shut out, 
there is always a good chance that one of 
them, without great strength, may venture 
to declare it hoping that his own partner 
holds the balance of the suit. This situa- 
tion affords the opportunity for an ideal 
double. 

AN INITIAL SUIT BID OF MORE THAN 
TWO IS A PREEMPTIVE 
DECLARATION 

An initial bid of more than two, either 
in a Major or Minor suit, is a preemptive 
declaration and indicates that the Declarer 
has good reason to expect that he will win 
the game ^ould that suit be the trump. 
It also incidentally indicates that the 
Declarer is very weak in some other direc- 
tion and is trying to shut out some par- 

* Pour honors with six in suit woiild doubtless warrant 
taking such a liberty. 
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ticular bid. With considerable general 
strength, preempting is not necessary or 
advisable. 

A few words upon the subject may be 
appropriate here. 

The player who bids four and makes 
four does not score more than the player 
who bids one and makes four, and his 
risk is much greater. It is, therefore, 
foolish to bid more than one unless there 
be some object to accomplish by the bid 
which warrants the increased hazard. 

The preemptive bid has five such objects : 

(1) It gives valuable information to the 

partner regarding the number of 
tricks the hand can take with a 
certain tramp. 

(2) It may prevent an adverse bid 

which cotild go game. 

(3) It may prevent an adverse bid 

which, if made, would direct a 
lead most advantageous to the 
opponents. 

(4) It may prevent an adverse bid 

which, if made, would be 
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advanced by the partner of its 
maker to such a height that the 
declaration of the initial Declarer 
will fail. 

(5) It may induce the opponents to 
make an unwarranted bid they 
would not otherwise attempt and 
consequently produce a heavy 
penalty that could not otherwise 
be obtained. 

Preemptive bids are a development of 
recent years. Under the old count they 
were not effective, but as soon as real values 
were accorded to the different suits they 
became an important part of the declara- 
tion. The recent increase in the compara- 
tive bidding value of the Minor suits has 
stiU further accentuated the importance, 
whenever the bid be justified, of pre- 
empting with a Major suit; as Minor 
suit opposition should be shut out when- 
ever possible. 

Preemptive declarers now realize that 
to fully gather the benefits of the bid the 
Declarer must have his nerve with him 
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and plunge into deep water at the start. 
It often happens that a preeraptive bid, 
which should accomplish its purpose, fails 
merely because the bidder was too con- 
servative and did not make his first bid 
sufficiently high. When an initial Declarer 
has a preempting hand which justifies a 
call of four {i. e., nine tricks plus possi- 
bilities) he is foolish to “play it safe” by 
bidding at the start only the sure t hing . 

A real preempting hand contains an 
unusual distribution of cards, and when 
one hand has this the others are apt to 
be similarly constituted. The chances 
are, therefore, that a bid of two will be 
promptly overcalled, and once that hap- 
pens the main object of the declaration is 
lost. An initial three or four is much 
more apt to stand and may in the end be 
cheaper, as otherwise the partner, if he 
have support, may be forced to fom or 
five. Furthermore, an initial bid of more 
than two at once earmarks itself and is not 
confused by the partner with the conven- 
tional-bid of two. 
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Of course, it is very easy to extol the 
advantages of a preemptive bid, but, Hke 
other good things in Auction, the hand 
which warrants it is a gift of the fickle 
goddess and the mere making of the bid 
does not produce the cards that justify it 
or the situation that causes it to be bene- 
ficial. A sound preemptive bid is made 
with a hand which either in itself insures 
game if the bid stand or which, to accom- 
plish that purpose, requires little help 
from the partner. It may be made in a 
Minor suit, but the player who does this 
assumes a grave responsibility as he tells 
his partner not to shift to a higher valued 
declaration unless in that he be practi- 
cally certain of game. As it takes eleven 
tricks in a Minor to score game while ten 
and nine accomplish the same purpose in 
a Major and No Trump respectively, it 
will be seen that a Declarer must be 
indeed siue of his ground who takes the 
responsibility of shutting off a partner’s 
bid that may reach the goal by a shorter 
route. 
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The large majority of preemptive bids 
are, therefore, made in a Major suit. To 
justify the declaration the hand must con- 
tain: 

1. A most distinct probability of game 

if the bid stand. 

2. Great length and strength in the suit 

bid. 

3. Shortness and weakness in the other 

Major suit. 

4. The number of tricks that appear 

in the following table: 


NUMBER OF TRICKS NECESSARY FOR 
A PREEMPTIVE BID 

To justify any preemptive bid the hand 
of its maher must be able, provided the 
bid be not overcaUed, to meet the follow- 
ing requirements as to its trick-taking 
power: 

A bid of two shows six tricks. 

A bid of three shows seven tricks plus 
potent probabilities. 
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A' bid of four shows nine tricks plus 
possibilities. 

A bid of five shows eleven practically 
sure tricks. 

An. example showing the value of pre- 
empting, when the conditions warrant it, 
follows: 

The Dealer holds — 

Spades Ace, King, Knave, Ten, X, X, 

Hearts None, 

Diamonds X, X, 

Clubs King, Queen, Knave, Ten, X. 

The Second Hand has — 

Spades X, 

Hearts King, Queen, Ten, X, X, 

Diamonds Ace, X, X, X, X, . 

Clubs X, X. 

The Third Hand has — 

Spades Queen, X, X, 

Hearts Knave, X, X, 

Diamonds X, X, X, 

Clubs X, X, X, X. 
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The Fourth Hand has — 

Spades X, X, X, 

Hearts Ace, X, X, X, X, 

Diamonds King, Queen, X, 

Clubs Ace, X. 

In this deal the Dealer and partner can 
make four odd in Spades; their opponents 
a small slam in Hearts. If the Hearts are 
once mentioned by either adversary, the 
other will advance them until the Spades 
are overbid or forced to a contract they 
cannot fulfil. The Dealer’s only chance 
is to preempt so liberally that his first 
bid holds the declaration. A call of two 
win not accomplish this, three. may, four 
surely will. The hand has sufficient 
strength to justify a bid of four and that 
bid ensures a game otherwise unobtain- 
able. 

The case of a preemptive bid placing an 
adversary in an awkward position is most 
common. The Dealer opens with three 
Spades and the Second Hand holds — 
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Spades None, 

Hearts Ace, Queen, X, X, X, X, 
Diamonds Ace, Knave, X, X, X, 

Clubs X, X. 

He knows that the preemptive bid has been 
made with Spade and Club strength to 
shut out Hearts, that it will probably go 
game in Spades, and that should he fail to 
bid his partner wdll certainly have to pass. 
He realizes that should his partner have 
but a very little assistance at the right 
spots, such a hand as — 

Spades X, X, X, 

Hearts King, X, X, 

Diamonds Queen, Ten, X, 

Clubs X, X, X, X, 

he would make four or five odd in Hearts 
and that the Ace of Clubs in the partner’s 
hand added to the, above would probably 
produce a small slam. 

But the reverse of the picture is just 
as apt to be the side he must face. His 
partner may have a bust and the Third 
Hand may hold — 
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Spades X, X, 

Hearts King, Knave, X, X, 

Diamonds King, Queen, Ten, X, 

Clubs X, X, X, 

which would mean being set to the tune of 
500 or more. 

While these examples may be a bit 
unusual, such hands do occur with greater 
frequency than would seem probable and 
they add to the advantage of the emphatic 
preemptor by seriously embarrassing his 
adversaries. The adversary is surely 
placed in a most unpleasant position when 
he knows a bid may give him the game 
with a big score as an added premium or 
may cost a 500 penalty. 



V 

THE INITIAL BID WITH A 
TWO SUIT HAND 

When the skilled initial Declarer has 
two suits, both of which are long and strong 
enough to declare, he is placed in a most 
enviable position not merely because he 
has a hand much stronger than the average 
but because his holding is one which readily 
adapts itself to the principles of modem 
scientific bidding and affords him the 
opportunity, should his partner be of the 
first class, to obtain the maximum result 
from the combined hands. 

Formerly the importance of showing 
both suits and letting the partner deter- 
mine which should be played was not 
generally appreciated. Players when de- 
ciding which of two suits to bid, chose the 
lower so that, in the event of a double, an 
escape without increasing the bid was 
possible. During the last few years, how- 
ever, players have realized that bids of 
( 78 ) 
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one are not doubled, except for informa- 
tory purposes, and that a double of that 
character is rarely allowed to stand; con- 
sequently the only argument in favor of 
bidding the lower suit first no longer exists. 

Furthermore, now that Minor suit bids 
are not of necessity taken out by the 
partner, the declaration of a lower valued 
suit from a hand that contains a Major 
of equal strength is an unnecessary risk, 
as the first bid may stand. The partner 
may be able to render at least equal 
assistance to the higher valued suit, and 
the failure to name it may cost a game in 
the event of the combined hands being 
worth just ten tricks. There is, however, 
one paramoiint reason which influences 
the expert Declarer of today with a two- 
suit hand to bid first the higher and later 
on (if possible) the lower, and that is 
that this method of declaring enables 
an interchange, between his partner and 
himself, of information invaluable to both 
players. 

After an initial bidder has called two 
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suits, first the higher and next the lower, 
his partner is able when strong — 

(а) To advance the suit which seems 

more apt to produce a game. 

(б) To bid a No Trump if weak in both 

suits named but with stoppers 
in the other two. 

(c) To double if the adversaries bid too 
rashly. 

When weak the partner without increas- 
ing the contract may accurately designate 
which of the two suits his hand is the 
better able to assist. 

The partner shows his preference after 
the second bid by either passing or return- 
ing to the suit named first, which he can, 
of course, do with a bid for the same 
number of tricks. This action does not 
indicate strength; merely a preference. 

For example. Dealer holds — 

Spades Ace, Queen, Ten, X, X, 

Hearts King, Queen, Knave, X, X, 

Diamonds X, X, 

Clubs X. 
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He should start with one Spade; let us 
suppose that after two passes the Fourth 
Hand bids two Diamonds, the initial 
Declarer calls two Hearts and the Second 
Hand again passes. The opportunity of 
the partner now arrives. When he is 
strong in Spades and weak in Hearts his 
bid of two Spades is most obvious, but 
the same principle applies even when the 
choice is not seemingly important. With 
three small Spades and two small Hearts 
or with an equal number in each suit, 
but the Spades the higher, the bid should 
be made. A pass under such conditions 
means “I prdfer Hearts.” A bid of two 
Spades means merely “I prefer Spad^.” 

Tlie bid does not show greater strength in 
Spades than the pass does in Hearts. 

With the hand above mentioned the 
initial Declarer, having named two suits, 
has registered his full strength. Regard- 
less of whether or not his partner has 
advanced the declaration from two Hearts 
to two Spades, he should not again declare 
if overbid by an opponent, but ^ould 
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give his partner the option of determining 
whether their suit should be carried higher. 

With a stronger holding of both Majors, 
which would, without assistance from the 
partner, justify the initial Declarer in 
bidding three or even four over a Minor 
bid made by the adversary to the left, 
the same principle of bidding the lower 
after the first round should be followed 
so that the partner can change without 
increasing the size of the contract. 

For example, the dealer holds— 

Spades Ace, King, Queen, X, X, 

Hearts Ace, King, Queen, X, X, 

Diamonds None, 

Clubs X, X, X. 

He bids one Spade* Second Hand and 
partner pass. Fourth Hand bids Three 
Diamonds, Dealer Three Hearts, Second 
Hand Four Diamonds, Partner and Fourth 
Hand pass. It is now imperative for the 

* With a two-suit hand a preemptive declaration should 
never be made, as giving the partner the choice between 
the two suits is the most important duty of the Declarer 
and by bidding more than one initially he decreases the 
probability of his having a chance to bid again. 
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Dealer, should he determine to bid four, 
to select Hearts and not Spades. The 
partner has declined to advance either 
declaration but he has not had the oppor- 
tunity of making a choice between the 
two; he may have four low cards of one 
suit and but one or two of the other. 
The suit in which he is short may be 
stopped by an adversary. Fulfilling the 
contract and winning the game may depend 
upon the right trump being selected. The 
partner can change from Hearts to Spades 
without increasing the contract but to 
shift from Spades to Hearts would re- 
quire a bid of Five. 

This principle of declaration may be 
carried even further. If in the example 
hand on page 80 after the call of one Spade 
the Second Hand should bid two Dia- 
monds, the partner two Spades, the 
Fourth Hand three Diamonds, the propCT 
bid of the Dealer would be three Hearts, 
although he knows that his partner can 
surely help the Spades and may not have 
a Heart in his hand. Under such dr- 
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cumstances the Dealer, having been aided 
by his partner, is amply justified in con- 
tinuing the bidding and the shift to the 
Hearts does not indicate a preference for 
that suit; it merely shows the character 
of the hand. This should be done only 
when the partner can be depended upon 
to understand that the shift means nothing 
more than the leaving of the decision to 
him. 

There is a chance that the partner 
helped the original bid with some such 
hand as — 

Spades King, X, 

Hearts Ace, Ten, X, X, 

Diamonds X, X, 

Clubs Queen, Knave, Ten, X, X, 

in which case an adversary might have 
Knave, X, X, X, in Spades and the game 
sure with Hearts might be quite unobtain- 
able with Spades. 

Perhaps in only one case out of ten a 
partner who has helped Spades will prefer 
Hearts, but in that one case he should be 
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given the chance to show his preference 
by passing the Heart instead of making 
the expected Spade overcall. 

One word of caution may be advisable 
before leaving this subject. A player 
who shows two suits, the higher first, 
guarantees to his partner that he has an 
initial bid in both. That, being in doubt 
as to which declaration is the better for 
the combined hands, he leaves the deci- 
sion to the partner, who virtually has the 
entire twenty-six -cards before him. 

On this basis the partner assumes the 
control of the situation after the second 
bid of the initial Declarer. With his 
knowledge of his own hand and the ac- 
curate information afforded him by the 
initial Declarer, he can bid or double 
with comparative safety. 

When an initial Declarer, guilty of over- 
enthusiasm, names two suits, the higher 
first, and one of them is not long enough 
and strong enough for an initial call, he 
fuUy deserves his share of the disaster 
that is apt to result. So many “Auction 
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accidents” of this character have occurred 
that initial Declarers should now thor- 
oughly appreciate the principle that two 
suits must not be shown unless both are 
strong enough to declare. When this 
practice is followed the two-suit showing 
is of the greatest value. 

Bidding two suits, calling the lower 
valued first, when the strength and length 
are really in the higher suit, may possibly 
for the time being embarrass an adversary 
but it is apt to more seriously disconcert 
the partner. The exponents of this kind 
of bidding may succeed temporarily against 
weak opponents, but in the long run they 
lose rnuch more than they gain. 

When a scientific bidder names a higher 
valued suit after starting with a lower, 
he announces that his great strength is in 
the lower, but that he has length in the 
higher and is calling it in case his partner 
has strength in it; if not, he desires his 
partner to return to the lower, in which 
he has such length and strength that the 
advance of one in the size of the contract 
does not matter. 



VI 

SECOND HAND DECLARATIONS 

All Second Hand bids may be divided 
into two classes: those made after a pass 
by the Dealer and those made after the 
Dealer has declared. The former are 
initial declarations and have been con- 
sidered under that head, so all that re- 
mains to be discussed in this chapter is 
what the Second Hand should do after a 
bid by the Dealer. 

Under such conditions the Second Hand 
knows that this may be his last oppor- 
tunity' to declare. It is, therefore, what 
is termed a “forced” declaration, differing 
from the “free” initial bid heretofore 
considered. The forced bid does not indi- 
cate the presence of any certain cards; 
for ejcample, the Dealer bids one Heart 
and the Second Hand holds — 

Spades Queen, Knave, Ten, X, X, 

Hearts X, 


( 87 ) 
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Diamonds King, Queen, Knave, X, 
Clubs X, X, X. 

He cannot pass with the idea of showing 
his suit later, as he may not have the 
chance to bid again; he dare not call two 
Spades, as he lacks the requisite strength 
and furthermore does not want to keep 
his partner from bidding a No Trump 
should the partner have the Hearts well 
stopped and be weak in Spades. 

A forced declaration, therefore, does 
not of necessity show any specific high 
cards and consequently is not as informa- 
tory as an initial bid. It does, however, 
show that the hand contains a certain 
number of tricks with the suit named the 
trump. Over an adverse suit bid of one, 
to call one of a higher valued suit shows 
four sure tricks, plus possibilities; to call 
two of a lower valued suit shows five sure 
tricks, plus possibilities. 

AFTER A NO TRUMP 
When the Dealer has called No Trump 
and the holding of the Second Hand is 
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of such character that he expects to keep 
the No Tnimp from going game, he should 
not declare unless convinced that the bid 
he contemplates wiU not guide his adver- 
saries into a Major suit declaration with 
which they may score the game. There- 
fore, he should pass with a solid Minor 
suit, or for that matter with a sohd Major, 
unless it be sufficiently supported by side 
strength so that game with it is probable, 
provided the partner render some assist- 
ance. So also with a five-card King, 
Queen, Knave suit and one quick reentry. 

On the other hand, in these days of 
light No Trumpers the initial bid may 
have been made without great strength 
and the partner may have the balance 
of the high cards, so that even a Minor 
suit bid may mean game. Therefore, 
with hands which do not ensme saving 
game if the No Trump stand or which 
indicate that the game is not in serious 
danger should the adversaries shift to a 
Major, a bid is often advisable. This 
is a situation for which it is difficult to 
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frame hard and fast rules and in which 
the best judgment of the player must be 
exercised. 

It is rarely safe to declare a suit of 
less than five cards over an adverse No 
Trump and the bid should not be made 
without six probable tricks. A few exam- 
ples may clarify, to some extent, this com- 
plicated proposition. 

SECOND HAND HOLDINGS, DEALER 
HAVING BID NO TRUMP 

Spades X, X 

Hearts X, X 

Diamonds X, X, X 

Clubs Ace, King, Queen, 

Knave, Ten, X. 

Spades X 

Hearts X, X Should 

Diamonds Kin^, Queen, Knave, X, » not bid. 

X, X 

Clubs Ace, Knave, X, X 
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Spades 

Hearts 


X 


King, Queai, Knave, X, 
X 


Should 
not bid. 


Dianaonds Ace, X, X. . 
Clubs X, X, X, X 


Spades 

Hearts 

Diamonds 

Clubs 


Ace, King, Elnave, X, X' 

King, Knave, X I 

X 


Should 

bid. 


X, X, X, X 


Spades King, Knave, X 

Hearts King, Ten, X, X Should 

Diamonds Kii^, Queen, Knave, X, bid. 

X, X 

Clubs None ^ 


WHEN THE SECOND HAND ALSO HAS 
A NO TRUMP 

An interesting situation arises when, as 
often happens, the Second Hand also has 
a No Trumper. 

If he pass, the one No Trump is prac- 
tically sure to stand and should the bal- 
ance of the strength be in his partner’s 
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hand he may get a paltry SO or 100 but 
lose an opportunity to win the game. 

If he bid two No Trumps and his part- 
ner have a “bust,” he is apt to be severely 
penalized. 

If, however, he make a double, which 
being a double of one is an “informatory ” 
not a “business” double,* he tells his 
partner, “I have a hand with which I 
would have bid two No Trumps had this 
safer declaration not been available. I 
wish you to take out my double by bid- 
ding two No Trumps or two of your best 
suit, as you may prefer, unless you are 
so strong that you are satisfied that by 
allowing the double to stand we will 
secure a penalty worth more than the 
game.” 

The double is far safer than bidding 
two No Trumps unless the hand contain 
eight sure tricks and it possesses every 
advantage of the two No Trump call, as 

♦AH doubles of a bid of one are informatory and are 
made with the expectation that they wiU be taken out by 
the partner. AU doubles of a bid of more than one are 
business or revenue doubles and are made with the 
espectation of being left in and of gaining a satisfactory 
pttialty. 
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it is always possible to go to that declara- 
tion later, if the partner’s bid make it 
advisable to do so. 

A Second Hand who with less than eight 
tricks bids two No Trumps oner one No 
Trump takes a most unnecessary risk. His 
partner cannot rescue and he may go 
down as many hundred as his hand falls 
short of eight tricks. It is a bid which 
may lose but which cannot gain. But the 
double is different; the partner, even with 
a bust, generally has a suit which, if it 
be the trump, is worth one or two tricks, 
which, plus the five or more tricks in the 
doubling hand, makes it improbable that 
his suit call of two will be expensive. 

It is quite true that this double of one 
No Trump is so tempting that often it is 
grossly abused. A player with a light No 
Trumper which contains at best three or 
four tricks, doubles, finds his partner with 
a bust and is smprised by an Ace or Edng 
on his left that he expected to be on his 
right. As a result he loses heavily and 
blames the declaration. 
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A system shotild not, however, be aban- 
doned by the sound bidder because it is 
at times misused by rash declarers. The 
informatory double is a winning declara- 
tion if used only when the bidder would 
otherwise call two No Trumps; that is, 
with at least five sure tricks, when over 
the No Trump Declarer, and with six 
sure tricks, plus potent probabilities 
when these positions are reversed, i. e., 
when bid by a player who is on the right 
of the No Trump and whose partner has 
passed the No Trump.* 

The double is especially advantageous 
when the doubler has strength in the two 
Majors. A few examples follow: 

SECOND HAND HOLDINGS, DEALER 
HAVING BID NO TRUMP 

Spades Ace, X 

Hearts X, X, ’X Should 

Diamonds Ace, Queen, X, X ( pass. 

Clubs Ace, X, X, X J 

* The partner having passed, this declaration should 
not be made without unusual strength. The six tricks 
should be estimated upon the basis of all missing high cards 
being on the bidder's left. 
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Spades 

Ace, Knave, X, X 

Hearts 

King, Queen, Ten 

Diamonds 

Ace, X, X 

Clubs 

X, X, X 

Spades 

Ace, King, Queen, X. . . 

Hearts 

Ace, Queen, Knave, X 

Diamonds 

King, X 

Clubs 

King, X, X 

Spades 

King,X 

Hearts 

Ace, X, X 

Diamonds 

King, Queen, X 

Clubs 

Ace, King, Queen, 


Knave, X 


Should 

double.* 


Should 

double. 


ShoTild 
bid two 
No 

Trumps. 


WHEN TO BID NO TRUMP OVER A aun 

To justify bidding one No Trump over 
an adverse initial suit the Second Hand 
must have better than a border line No 
Trump. The first essential is that he 
have the suit stopped and when it is 
stopped but once, at least four other quick 
tricks must be in sight. When it is 
stopped twice there should be three other 


* Should pass if Fourth Hand. 
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tricks in the hand, but they need not of 
necessity be quick. 

When the declared suit is stopped but 
once and the hand has a sound suit decla- 
ration it is much better, as a rule, to start 
with it, especially, if it be a Major. 
When the suit declared is not stopped a 
No Trump should not be bid, as doing so 
informs the partner that the suit is stopped 
and authorizes him upon that supposition 
to carry the No Trump declaration to 
whatever height his hand warrants. 

WHEN TO DOUBLE A SUIT BID OF ONE 

With considerable strength in the other 
three suits but without a stopper in the 
declared suit, a double (not a No Trump) 
is the proper declaration. This tells the 
partner exactly what the hand contains 
and enables him to bid No Trump if he 
have the declared suit safely stopped; if 
not, to declare his long suit knowing that 
it will receive able support. When the 
partner becomes the Declarer the first 
lead comes up to instead of through him, 
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as it would should the Second Hand risk 
a No Trump. This may enable him to 
stop an adverse suit against which he 
would otherwise be helpless and may 
make a No Trump successful which would 
fail if declared by the Second Hand. 

This double diould not be made without 
real strength in each of the three suits, 
it shoidd guarantee at least five tricks for 
the partner’s declaration, whatever it 
may be.* 

A few examples follow: 


SECOND HAND HOLDINGS, DEALER 
HAVING BID ONE HEART 


Ace, X, X. . . . 

Hearts X, X 

Diamonds Ace, X, X, X. 
Clubs Ace, X, X, X., 


Should pass. 


Spades Ace^ Knave, X;. . 

Hearts X, X 1 _ - 

Diamonds King, Queen, X,X f double. 

Clubs Ace, Ten, X,X,,. 


* It may also be made by a Fourth Hand with the saii» 
amount of strength. 
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Spades Ace, King, X, X.. 

Hearts X 

Diamonds King, X 

Clubs Ace, icing. Queen, 

X, X, X 


Should bid one Spade 
and if two Hearts are 
called by initial De- 
clarer diould bid three 
Clubs. 


DECLARATIONS SUBSEQUENT TO 
A DOUBLE OP ONE 
In this connection it may not be out 
of place to refer to declarations subse- 
quent to a double of one, regardless of 
whether it be a No Tnunp or suit that has 
been doubled. When a player makes this 
informatory double he forces his partner 
to bid and he cannot rely upon the take- 
out to show strength. He should, there- 
fore, leave- the subsequent bidding to the 
partner. 

Therfe hsEve been some ingenious theories 
advanced'Stfggesting, as defences against 
these doubles, redoubles by the partner of 


Spades Ace, King, X, X, 

X 

Hearts X 

Diamonds King, X 

Clubs Ace, King, Queen, 

X,X 


Should double, but if 
partner bids two Dia- 
monds should overcall 
with Clubs. 
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the initial Declarer, when he has better 
than average strength. The advocates 
of such redoubles fail to realize that when- 
ever three such bids are justified three 
hands have strength and the fourth — ^the 
hand forced to bid — ^must be very weak. 
Forcing him to bid places him in a most 
embarrassing position. Why relieve an 
adversary from his dilemma by redoubling? 
This allows him to pass, thereby exposing 
the situation to the doubler and permitting 
that player to take himself out. It is 
much more effective, under such condi- 
tions, for the partner of the initial Declarer 
to mask his strength and await develop- 
ments. The only hand with which he 
should act is the xmusual one with which, 
regardless of what may happen, he intends, 
sooner or later, to advance the bid of his 
partner. In that case he should at once 
bid two of his partner’s declaration and 
thus probably prevent the indication, by 
the bid of his left hand adversary, of the 
suit which it would be most advantageous 
for the right hand adv^ary to open. 



VII 

THIRD HAND DECLARATIONS 


The Third Hand is called upon to 
declare under four different conditions, 
viz: 

(a) After two passes. 

(b) After a pass by Dealer and a bid 
by Second Hand. 

(c) After two bids. 

(d) After a bid by Dealer and a pass 
by Second Hand. 

AFTER TWO PASSES 

Under these conditions the Third Hand 
really becomes the first Declarer, but the 
call he then makes is not an initial decla- 
ration because it is materially affected by 
three considerations which do not concern 
an initial Declarer, viz: 

(1) A partner who has passed should 
not be counted upon for the same 
amount of strength that may be 
( 100 ) 
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expected from a player who has 
not yet had an opportunity to 
declare. 

(2) The adverse strength is apparently 

banked to the left of the Third 
Hand, which militates against the 
success of any declaration he may 
make. 

(3) Unless the Third Hand have great 

strength it is probable that the 
final declaration will be made 
on his left. It, therefore, is 
advisable, when he has a suit 
that he desires his partner to 
lead, for him to indicate it by a 
bid. 

All these considerations so materially 
change the situation that the viewpoint 
of the Third Hand is radically different 
from that of a Dealer or Second Hand 
making an initial declaration. 

To bid a Class A or Class C No Trump* 
the Third Hand should have at least 
one trick greater strength than wotdd be 


♦See pages 22-28. 
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required for an initial declaration, but 
without any specific number of tricks he 
may bid a suit that he desires his partner 
to lead should the expected No Trump be 
called to his left. This, being a bid of 
one, is not apt to be doubled* and it must 
be understood by the partner to be a 
lead-indicator, not a trick-indicator. To 
postpone the lead-indicating bid until 
after the No Trump would require a bid 
of more than one, which might not be 
safe, so it is customary to make it at 
once and the partner is not expected to 
accord to it any significance other than 
that the bidder has a holding in the suit 
which makes him anxious to have it led 
at once. 

A preemptive bid is distinctly advisable 
whenever the Third Hand has a suit of 
sudb length and strength that with it the 
trump, a game seems reasonably probable, 
in spite of the Dealer’s pass. Such a bid 
does not show Aces or Kings or negative 
them ; it merely guarantees that the 

* Except a temporary double for informatory purposes. 
See pages 96-98. 
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dedaxing hand will take at least within 
one of the number of tricks bid. This 
is comparatively safe, because even a 
partner who has passed may be expected 
to help to the extent of one trick. 

AFTER A PASS BY DEALER AND A BID 
BY SECOND HAND 

This situation is much the same as that 
of the Second Hand after a Dealer’s bid,* 
the only difference being that in the 
former case the partner is an unkno wn 
quantity, while in this he has already 
passed. Therefore, at least one trick more 
is required to justify a bid. 

AFTER TWO BIDS 

In this situation the Third Hand is 
forced to answer the question which con- 
stantly arises later in the declaration, viz: 
Have I sufficient strength to advance my 
partner’s declaration, or, in other words, 
have I more assistance than he counted 
upon when he made his bid? 


* See page 87. 
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This subject is considered under the 
head of “The Bidding Subsequent to the 
First Round.”* It deserves the best 
attention of every player. 

AFTER A BID BY DEALER AND A PASS 
BY SECOND HAND 

When the Dealer has bid, the Second 
Hand has passed and the Third Hand has 
strength, the winning of the game is most 
probable and the declaration of the Third 
Hand should be subservient to that object. 
Both hands are strong and the game is in 
sight; it is therefore much better to be 
playing a bid of three or four in a declara- 
tion that will produce game than to fulfil 
a smaller contract which does not accom- 
plish that result. There should be no 
hesitation shown and no apologies are 
due when one partner overcalls the other 
or when the first Declarer outbids the 
overcall, provided, of course, that every 
bid has a sound reason to justify it. 

The science of partnership bidding is 


• See page 144, 
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to sdect finally the declaration which the 
partners wotild choose with their com- 
bined knowledge had they the privilege 
of examining the twenty-six cards belong- 
ing to the partnership. This should be 
accomplished in a large percentage of 
hands by bidders of average ability, while 
with experts a record of very nearly one 
hundred per cent should be reached. The 
only way to do this is to use a most 
thorough system of overcalling whereby 
each partner shows to the other, as nearly 
as possible, the contents of his hand. 

OVERCALLING THE PARTNER’S NO 
TRUMP 

A question which has properly occa- 
sioned more discussion than any other 
Auction problem is with what holdings a 
player should overcall his partner’s No 
Trump. This is possibly the most doubt- 
ful as well as the most important ques- 
tion upon which there is still considerable 
difference of opinion. 
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It arises with hands both weak and 
strong: 

(o) When weak, the bidder must decide 
whether the downfall of the No 
Trump is assured if it be left to 
its fate and if so whether a suit 
call which would increase the 
size of the contract would never- 
theless reduce the loss. 

(6) When strong, the point to be deter- 
mined is whether the game is 
more probable with or without a 
trump. 

THE RESCUE 

The advisability of the weakness take- 
out or “Rescue,” as it is generally called, 
has been questioned by those who contend 
that advancing a contract from one to 
two with approximately a “bust” holding 
is merely increasing the commitment ■with- 
out material benefit. The experience of 
the best players in actual play and the 
test of many hands dealt with the idea of 
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throwing some accurate light upon the 
question seems to prove, however, that in 
the long run the Rescue reducer the loss. 

It is never made with a suit of less than 
five cards. A trump suit of this length in 
about two hands out of three will take 
two trump tricks and the take-out will, 
therefore, reduce the loss one trick, unless 
an adversary should get in a profitable 
ruff. 

When, however, the No Trump maker 
is very short and one adversary is long 
in the suit named by the “bust” holder, 
the Rescue may produce serious results. 
There are also the instances, referred to 
above, in which changing from a No 
Trump to a trump gives the adversaries 
the opportunity to ruff one or more of 
the high cards which justified the No 
Trump bid and which, had the Rescue 
not taken place, would have been winners. 

On the other side of the accoimt are 
the hands in which the No Trump maker 
has length and strength in the take-out 
suit and those in which the naming of a 
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trump keeps a long adverse suit from being 
nm. In both of these types the Rescue 
is exceptionally advantageous. Then too 
the take-out helps in another way. When- 
ever it can positively be recognized as a 
Rescue, and is surely not an indication 
of strength, it warns the No Trump bidder 
not to go to two (if the Fourth Hand 
overcall the take-out) tuiless he have 
eight tricks in his own hand. 

It may, therefore, be safely affirmed 
that the Rescue (whenever it can positively 
be recognized by the partner as such) is, 
in the long nm, a sound, economic expe- 
dient and, as it is intended merely as a 
saving device, it is equally valuable 
whether the take-out suit be a Major or 
a Minor. Of course, when the suit is 
longer than five cards the bendit is pro- 
portionately greater. 

All this refers to a Rescue that is solely 
defensive, and the question that imme- 
diately arises is: How strong can a hand 
be and still be considered worthless as 
an aid to a partner’s No Trump? The 
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answer is: Any holding in which the long 
suit is not headed by Ace, King-Queen or 
King-Knave and which outside of the long 
suit is without positive help for a No 
Trump.* 

* It is quite true that some of the best teachers in the 
•country instruct their pupils to rescue a partner's No 
Trump with hands materially better than the above 
limit, such for example as: 

Spades X, X, 

Hearts X, X, 

Diamonds King, Knave, Ten, X, X, 

Clubs Queen, Knave, X, X, 
and not to do so with extreme weakness, such as: 

Spades X, 

Hearts X, X, 

Diamonds Knave, Ten, X, X, X, 

Clubs J^ave, X, X, X. 

They generally fix the two limits about as follows; 

Maximum Strength: A five-card suit without the Ace 
and with not more than one other trick, or a five-card 
suit with Ace but without other face card in that suit and 
with not more than one other trick. 

Minimum Strength; A five-card suit if without side 
strength must be headed by King or Ace, if headed by 
Queen or Knave must be accompanied by a side trick. 

It must be conceded that this is not using the Rescue 
solely as a defence, but rather as a bid to be made only 
when there is a good chance that it -v^ be fulfilled. 

With the first-named portion of this doctrine the player 
who properly appreciates the value of winning^ a rubber 
will have little sympathy. With any hand which is apt 
to help the partner’s No Trump, even .if it only be to 
protect a weai spot, it is auction'suicide to take-out with a 
minor bid of two. In the example cited a^ve, as indeed 
with any other hand approaching the mapdmum strength 
limit fixed by the advocates of this hybrid take-out, 
chances favor a game at No Trump whenever the initial 
bid has been made with' real strength in the oth^ suits. 
Against which this system can only offer an occasional 50 
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Of course, all weakness take-outs are 
made after the partner has bid and Sec- 
ond Hand passed. If the Second Hand 

saved, or at times 14 or 21 instead of 10 entered in the 
trick score. 

The odds against this portion of the system are so 
great and so apparent that to discuss it seems to unduly 
dignify it and yet some of its advocates have, and deserve, 
such auction reputations that any proposition they favor 
is entitled to serious consideration. 

Any five-card suit headed by Ace, King-Queen or King- 
Knave must materially aid a No Trump, and any hand 
with even the weakest of five-card suits and a trick on 
the side has its value. Therefore, if a hand contain either 
of these elements of strength it may furnish exactly the 
assistance the No Trump needs and the Rescue may cost 
a game. A few small savings or gains do not adequately 
compensate a player for deliberately casting aside a chance 
to accomplish the main object for which he is striving. 

The other part of this doctrine, viz: not to take-out 
with extreme weakness, is heartily endorsed by many 
practical players. It has been stated that one-third or 
possibly a little more than one-third of all Rescues resxilt 
unfortunately. It is obvious that the weaker the hand 
with which the Rescue is attempted the more apt it is to 
go wrong. When the Rescue is limited to five-card suits 
headed by King (without Queen or Knave), Queen or 
Knave-Ten and to all weak suits of more than five cardSt 
the percentage of instances in which it works well increases 
very distinctly. Those who believe in carrying the Res- 
cue to the most extreme lengths, however, contend that, 
as it is medicine intended for weakness, the greater the 
affliction the more important it is that the remedy be 
applied; and, further, that the knowledge that his part- 
ner will take-out with utter weakness is a ^eat help to a 
strong No Trump bidder, as it enables h^ to bid two 
No Trumps over the Fourth Hand when he might not do 
so if his partner’s “pass” could have been made with a 
trickless hand. 

The answer to the first part of this argument is that 
medicine which will help a moderately sick patient may 
not be the kind which ^ould be* used in an 'extreme case, 
and to the second that as weakness take-outs with major 
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bid, that takes out the No Trump; a 
Rescue is uimecessary and any subsequent 
bid by the partner shows strength. 


TAKING OUT A PARTNER’S NO TRUMP 
WITH STRENGTH 

We now come to the more attractive 
take-out of a partner’s No Trump, viz: 
the overcall with strength made with the 
idea that the game is more . apt to be 
won with the suit than with the No 
Trump. 

This is generally limited to Major suit 
bids, as it takes two more tricks to score 
game in a Minor than it does in a No 
Trump and there are comparatively few 
combinations of cards which will produce 
eleven tricks with a Minor suit the trump 
and yet fail to win nine with a No Trump. 

suits are now generally disapproved, the universal applica- 
tion of the doctrine is imiwssible. 

The consensus of expert opinion seems to be that 
may he hands too weak for a Resciiet and while the caliber 
of partner and opponent, state of the rubber, etc., may 
affect, that the limit for a five-card suit should be Knave- 
Ten (or possibly Knave withopt Ten). A Rescue with a 
six or seven-card suit is generally approved even when the 
top card is lower than the Ten. 
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With a strong five-card Major suit a 
very different proposition- presents itself. 
The reason for this is obvious. Game 
with a Major requires but ten tricks and 
many hands will take that number but 
fall one short of the eleven needed to« 
reach the goal with a Minor. 

Some hands with the assistance of a 
Dummy containing a strong Major suit 
win produce three odd tricks for a No 
Trump but will fail to furnish four for the 
Major suit; and others which encounter a 
strong, long adverse suit wdll find the 
game easy with a Major trump, impossible 
if played without a tnunp. 

When the partner of a No Trump bid- 
der has a strong five-card Major with, or 
without, other assistance for a No Trump, 
it is a gamble whether he is ensuring or 
losing game by changing the declaration, 
provided the original No Trump bidder, 
when he is weak in the suit named, feels 
that he does not dare to bid two No 
Trumps because he cannot distinguish 
the strength take-out from the Rescue. 
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Numerous instances of this have ocaured. 
in the experience of every player. One- 
example will suffice. A Third Hand has — 

Spades King, Knave, X, X, X, 
Hearts Queen, Knave, X, 

Diamonds Ace, X, X, X, 

Clubs X. 

It depends entirely what kind of No- 
Trump the partner has, which declaration 
is the more advantageous. 

The partner’s hand may be any one of 
the following types and, as will be seen 
from the estimated results, the winning of 
or failure to win the game probably hingea 
upon whether the play be with or without 
a trump: 

Hand of No Thump Tricks Probable 

Declarer at 

Spades No Trump- 

Spades Ace, Queen, Ten. . 

Ace,K^g,X... 

Diamonds Kmg,^Knave, X. 

Clubs X, X ^ 
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Hand of No Trump 
Declarer 

Spades X 

Hearts Ace, Ten, X, X. . 
Diamonds King, Queen, X, 

X,X 

Clubs King, Queen, 

Knave 


Tricks 

Spades 


7 to 9 
(no game) 


Spades 

Hearts 

Diamonds 

Clubs 


X 

Ace, King, X,X.. 
King, Queen, 
Knave, X, X, X 
Ace, X 


7 to 9 
(no game) 


Spades 
Hearts , 
Diamonds 
Clubs 


X, X 

King, Ten, X, X 7 or 8 
Queen, ICnave, X * (no game) 
Ace, Elnave, Ten, 

X 


Spades 

Hearts 

Diamonds 

Clubs 


Queen, Ten, X, X 

Ace, X, X 11 or 12 

Kingi Queen, ' (game) 
Knave, X, X. . . 

Ace 


Probable 

AT 

No Trump 

9 to 11 
(game) 


11 

(game) 


8 to 10 
(probable 
game) 


8 or 9 
(game 
doubtful) 


If, therefore, the Third Hand must 
decide between the two, it is very fre- 
quently merely a guess, and yet slams, 
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games and rubbers depend upon getting that 
gtiess right. 

The game is the paramotmt object of 
the Auction player. In comparison with 
it, slight differences in trick or honor 
scores are not to be considered. The 
exact value of a game fixed with mathe- 
matical accuracy* is 125 when it is the 
first or second of the rubber and 250 
when it is the third. 

WHEN TO TAKE OUT WITH A MAJOR 
SUIT 

The best method for ensuring the game, 
when the initial bid is No Trump and the 
partner has a hand which can materially 
help the No Trump and which includes a 
strong five-card Major suit, is to have the 
partner show that Major suit by bidding 
two Spades or Hearts, as the case may be, 
with the expectation that the origiaal 
Declarer will overbid with two No Trumps 
if the character of his hand, plus the 
information conveyed by his partner’s bid, 


♦ See pages 17S)-181. 
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convince him that the game is more 
probable with the original declaration. 
But if the partner is in the habit of bid- 
ding two of a Major whether he have 
strength or weakness, his bid does not 
convey any definite information and a 
return to the No Trump cannot be made 
by the original Declarer, because, should 
the partner have nothing but a flock of 
small Spades or Hearts the hand is worth 
more with a trump and two No Trumps 
is destined to severe defeat. 

It, therefore, is evident that to realize 
the full value of the strength take-out it 
must in some way be earmarked so that 
the partner may be able to distinguish 
it from a Rescue. In the days when the 
Spade suit had a dual value this was com- 
paratively easy, but with Spades at, two 
legislated out of existence the task is more 
difficult. It is still, however, quite possi- 
ble. One way to accomplish it is to bid 
three with strength and two with weak- 
ness, but this involves a call of three No 
Trumps when the initial Declarer is weak 
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in his partner’s suit, and in these days of 
light initial No Trumpers, forcing so high 
a call is apt to be quite expensive, as it 
means a loss of from 66 to 120 every time 
a hand occurs with which eight tricks can 
be won but nine cannot.* As this fre- 
quently happens it is rather a steep price 
to pay for the information, especially 
when it can be obtained in a much more 
simple and less expensive manner. 

The elimination of the Rescue with 
Major suits seems to be the solution of 
the problem. True, this will at times cost 
a few extra fifties as penalties and it may 
show some slight loss in the honor column, 
but it is safe to say that all losses due to 
failure to use the Major suit Rescue are 
inconsiderable compared with the gains 
bound to result if the original Declarer, 
whenever weak in the Major take-out, is 
able to return to his No Trump, knowing 
that there is just the help his declaration 
needs across the table. In other words, 
this plan does away with guessing and 

* With freak Minor hands of the t 3 ^ given on pages 121— 
123 a call of three is justified by the strength of the hand. 
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enables sound bidders to play the most pro- 
ductive declaration practically every time. 

Players who have adopted this method 
and who are enthusiastic over its results 
may still silently moan when they hold 
nothing but some such Major suit as 
Queen, Knave, X, X, X, and cannot res- 
cue the partner; but even then they fully 
appreciate that the two take-outs (strength 
and weakness) cannot be combined effec- 
tively and they cheerfully accept the 
small loss (if loss in that particular hand 
it prove to be), knowing that the sound- 
ness of their scheme of declaration must 
in the end produce satisfactory results.* 

Players who adopt this system of bid- 
ding must be on the lookout for one 
type of hand that is apt to be confusing. 
It is the hand with five Spades or Hearts 
headed by the single honor Ace, Eung or 
Queen, and with some side assistance for 
a No Trump. 

* When a No Trump is bid by a player after his partner 
has passed and that partner overcalls the No Trump, the 
situation is very liferent. The overcalling partner having 
by his pass denied the possession of a strong suit, his 
overcall is at once marked as a Rescue. 
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This type of hand might be said to 
come within the definition of a Major 
suit strength take-out, as it mildly helps 
a No Trump and contains five cards of a 
Major suit, but the question is whether 
it is strong enough to avoid trouble if bid; 
that is — 

(a) If the No Trump maker should leave 
in the suit bid, would he not be 
overestimating the trick-taJdng 
ability of that suit? 

(&) If he should go to two No Trumps, 
would he not be expecting more 
assistance for his declaration than, 
he will receive? 

In other words, as the Major take-out 
is limited to strength, it should be made 
only with real strength, not merely with 
an average hand which happens to coiTtain 
five cards of a Major suit. The danger is 
that the combined strength may not be 
sufficient to make two either in No Trumps 
or a Major suit. Possibly the best rule is 
not to bid unless the Major suit contain. 
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-two of the four top honors and the hand 
«eem sure to furnish a minimum of four 
tricks for either declaration. 

With six cards of a Major suit many 
players still stick to the weakness take- 
out, being prepared, should the partner 
call two No Trumps, to bid three in their 
suit. There is undoubted wisdom in 
this, as with a six-card suit and a partner 
who has the other three well in hand there 
can be little danger. With a suit of 
•seven, no matter how weak it may be, 
the soimdness of bidding it cannot be 
<juestioned. 

With a five-card or longer Major suit, 
including foiar or five honors, the first 
■overcall of the partner’s No Trump 
should be a bid of three. This clearly 
marks the character of the take-out.* 

THE MINOR RESCUE 

The abandonment of the Rescue ■with a 
Major suit does not, however, in any 
way affect the ■wisdom of using it with 

* Four Aces is a sound, and almost the only, justi- 
fication for the original Declarer to bid three No Trumps 
after his partner has taken out one No Trump with three 
of a Major suit. 
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a Minor as, in that case, it is clearly 
marked as weakness. The sound bidder 
never calls two of a Minor with strength. 
The only Minor take-out with strength is 
a bid of three made with the unusual hand, 
which apparently ensures game and possi- 
bly a better honor score with the Minor 
suit the trump. This hand almost invari- 
ably has a blank suit; some such holding 
as — 

Spades X, X, X, X, 

Hearts X, X, 

Diamonds Ace, King, Queen, Tai, 
X, X, X, 

Clubs None. 

Any such combination warrants a Minor 
strength take-out, as the No Trump may 
have been bid with strong Spades and 
Hearts and without defence in Clubs. 
With such an unusual hand it is perfectly 
safe to differentiate the bid from a Rescue 
by railing -diree Diamonds. If the part- 
ner have the other three suits well pro- 
tected he can safely bid three No Trumps. 
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One or two more examples of this kind 
of a Minor take-out may prove of interest. 
A Dealer bids one No Trump, holding — 
Spades Ace, King, X, 

Hearts Ace, King, X, 

Diamonds Ace, X, X, X, 

Clubs X, X, X, 

and the Third Hand has — 

Spades Queen, X, X, 

Hearts Queen, X, X, 

Diamonds King, Queen, Knave, 

Ten, X, X, X, 

Clubs None. 

The Diamonds would produce a Grand 
Slam plus 63 honors. The No Trump 
would net at most 20 for tricks plus 30 
Aces. 

Another case : 

The Dealer bids a Class B No Trump, 
holding — 

Spades Ace, X, X, 

Hearts None, 

Diamonds X, X, X,,X, 

Clubs Ace, King, Queen, X, X, X. 
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The Second Hand with short-weah: Spades 
and the five top Hearts passes. 

The Third Hand has — 

Spades X, 

Hearts X, X, X, X, 

Diamonds Ace, King, Queen, X, X, X, 
Clubs X, X. 

The difference between taking out and 
leaving in the No Trump is self-evident. 

These freak hands are exceptional, but 
when they do appear, bidding the Minor 
suit is most profitable. 

SXnWIMARY OF TAKE-OUTS 
A take-out by bidding two of a Minor 
suit means weakness. 

A take-out by bidding two of a Major 
suit means strength.* 

* An example of each case follows: 

Suit 1 Knave, Ten, X, X. X. 

Suit 2 X, X, X, 

Suit 3 Knave, X, X, 

Suit 4 X, X. 

If Suit 1 be a Minor, bid it; if it be a Major, pass. 

Suit 1 Ace, King, ICnave, X, X, 

Suit 2 X, X. 

Suit 3 King, X. X, 

Suit 4 Queen, Ten, X. 

If Suit 1 be a Minor, do not bid it (two No Trumps 
■would be a soimd declai^tion) ; if it be a Major, declare it. 
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A take-out by bidding three of a Minor 
suit means unusual length and 
strength which the bidder thinks 
will produce game. 

A take-out by bidding three of a Major 
suit shows length in the suit and 
fotar or five honors. 

A SCORE COMPLETELY ALTERS THE 
SITUATION 

Of course, all of the above applies only 
at a love score. When a Minor suit 
does not require eleven tricks to win the 
game and a Major suit can reach its goal 
with less than ten the situation is very 
different. 

Whenever the Declarer has any score, 
no matter how small, the Minor suits 
are at least as near game as the Majors 
are at love. Diamonds, therefore, with 
6, 7 or 8, should be treated as a Major 
suit is at love; Clubs should receive the 
same treatment when the score is 6, 7, 
8, 9 or 10. 

With a score which ensures a game if 
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nine tricks (three odd) be won with a 
suit the trump, it is, as a general rule, 
wiser to bid that suit than to decline to 
overcall the No Trump, and the same 
rule is even more emphatically sound 
when eight tricks (two odd) are all that 
are needed for the game with either a 
suit or No Trump. This is the case 
in the foUowing situations: 

12-19 incltisive, with Spades the trump 
under consideration. 

14-19 inclusive, with Hearts the trump 
imder consideration. 

16-19 inclusive, with Diamonds the 
trump under consideration. 

18-19 inclusive, with Clubs the trump 
under consideration. 

When one trick with either a suit or No 
Trump will win the game it is generally 
foolish to advance the amount of the con- 
tract unless a probable increase in the 
honor score or a desire to preempt justifies 
such action. 
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WHEW TO OVERBID ONE NO TRUMP 
WITH TWO NO TRUMPS 

In the cases that have been considered 
above, the question has been when a part- 
ner’s No Trump should be overcalled with 
two of a suit. It frequently happens, 
however, that an overcall of a different 
character, viz: two No Trumps, is most 
advisable. When a Dealer has bid a No ' 
Trump and the Second Hand has passed, 
the Third Hand knows that should he 
pass, the Fourth Hand, who is probably 
the stronger adversary, can indicate to his 
partner the lead he desires by bidding two 
of a suit. Should either the Dealer or the 
Third Hand subsequently bid two No 
Trumps this suit call will doubtless prove 
of considerable value as it will enable the 
leader to open with a strengthening card 
of his partner’s suit instead of starting his 
own and thereby leading a suit which he 
probably can never establish. If, how- 
ever, instead of passing the one No Trump 
the Third Hand should bid two No 
Trumps he is very apt to shut out the 
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Fourth Hand, as a call of three generally 
appears to a player with a No Trumper 
on each side of him as too dangerous a 
declaration to venture. 

It is, therefore, sound bidding for the 
Third Hand on the first round to advance 
a partner’s No Trump from one to two 
in every instance (except of course when he 
has a Major suit bid) in which he has four 
tricks for a No Trump. This declaration 
very frequently shuts out the information 
which would produce the only lead which 
could prevent the No Trump from going 
game. It results badly when the Second 
Hand has refrained from bidding (having 
a solid suit), but he is not apt to have 
such a holding with two No Trump hands 
in existence and the bid more than makes 
up for an occasional loss by the numerous 
cases in which it works Hke a charm. 

OVERCAIXING A PARTNER’S MINOR 
SUIT DECLARATION 
When the Dealer has called one Club 
or one Diamond and the Second Hand has 
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passed, the Third Hand must realize that 
scoring game with this declaration is 
most unlikely.* He should, therefore, 
overbid it whenever his strength is suf- 
ficient to justify such action. When he 
has a strong Major suit he should, of 
course, declare it, but when a Major 
suit bid is lacking he should declare a 
No Trump whenever he has strength 
in two suitsf or any defence in three. In 
the exceptional case in which a game 
seems probable, should the Minor suit 
declared by his partner be the trump, he 
should advance his partner’s call to at 
least three, 

A few examples may illustrate the 
above. 

♦With a score in the trick column the Third Hand 
should treat his partner’s bid of one of a Minor suit just 
as, without a score, he treats a bid of one of a Major suit. 

t This applies even when an Ace or King of the Minor 
suit bid by the partner constitutes the “strength” of one 
of the two suits, because in that case the partner not having 
both Ace and King of his Minor must have side strength. 
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THIRD HAND HOLDINGS, PARTNER 
HAVING CALLED ONE DIAMOND 
AND SECOND HAND HAV- 
ING PASSED 


Spades 

Ace,X,X ^ 


Hearts 

X,X,X.... 

^ Should bid 

Diamonds 

Queen, X, X j 

No Trump. 

Clubs 

Knave, Ten, X, X. . J 


Spades 

Ace, X 1 


Hearts 

X,X,X,X 

^ Should bid 

Diamonds 

Ace, X, X 

No Trump. 

Clubs 

Knave, X, X, X — 


Spades 

King.X.X 


Hearts 

x,x,x 

Should bid 

Diamonds 

x,x 

1 No Trump. 

Clubs 

Ace, King, Queen, 

x,x 

Spades 

Queen, Knave, X. . . 1 


Hearts 

X, X, X 1 

Should bid 

Diamonds 

Ace, X, X 1 

No Trump. 

Clubs 

Knave, Ten, X, X. . j 


Spades 

Ace, X 1 


Hearts 

Queen, X, X I 

^ Should bid 

Diamonds 

X, X, X, X 

No Trump. 

Hearts 

Zing,X,X,X 


Spades 

King,X,X i 


Hearts 

Ace, X, X 

[ Should bid 

Diamonds 

Ace, Elnave, X, X . . 

1 No Trump. 

Clubs 

X, X, X 
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Spades 

Ace, King, X 

Hearts 

None 

Diamonds 

King, X, X, X, X. . 

Clubs 

Queen, X, X. X, X 

Spades 

Ace, King, Knave, 
X, X 

Hearts 

X, X 

Diamonds 

Knave, X 

Clubs 

Eling, Knave, X, X 

Spades 

Knave, X, X, X, X 

Hearts 

X, X, X 

Diamonds 

KInave, X 

Clubs 

King, X, X 

Spades 

X, x,x 

Hearts 

x,x,x 

Diamonds 

X, X 

Clubs 

Ace, Knave, X, X, 
X 

Spades 

X.X,X 

Hearts 

X,X,X 

Diamonds 

X.X 

Clubs 

Ace, King, Knave, 
X, X 

Spades 

X, X, X 

Hearts 

x,x 

Diamonds 

Ace, X, X 

Clubs 

Ace, King, Queen, 
X,X 


Should bid 
four Diamonds. 


Should bid 
one Spade. 


Should pass. 


Should pass. 


Should bid 
two Clubs. 


Should bid 
No Trump. 
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When, the initial bid is two Diamonds 
or two Clubs,* the Third Hand should 
allow it to stand unless he have a Major 
suit holding which he believes will win the 
game with the assistance of his partner’s 
solid Minor suit, or unless he be justi- 
fied in bidding two No Trumps. He can 
do the latter with comparatively little 
strength, as he knows his partner has an 
established suit. 

WHEN ONE OF A MAJOR SUIT HAS 
BEEN DECLARED 

When the Dealer has bid one Heart 
or one Spade, and the Second Hand has 
passed, the Third Hand should not over- 
call unless weak in the suit his partner 
has named. By “weak” is meant not 
only without high cards but also without 
length. With four small Hearts or Spades, 
and that suit bid by the Dealer, the 
declaration should not be changed. 

K, however, the Third Hand with other 
strength be both short and weak in the 


* See page 61 . 
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Major suit declared by his partner, a pass 
is inexcusable. In the old days many 
players considered it almost an insult 
to overcall a partner’s Major suit bid and 
the text books were fond of emphasizing 
that “Minor suits are bid to be taken 
out, Major suits to be played.” Now 
it is realized that a Major bid of one 
helps a No Trump just as much as a Minor 
bid of one and therefore that it is just as 
pressing an invitation for a No Trump. 
The only difference is the No Trump 
should be called over the Minor when the 
Third Hand can help the Minor bid, 
but under such conditions it should not 
be called over the Major. The initial 
Declarer may have been in doubt between 
a Major suit and a No Trump and chosen 
the former for informatory purposes. The 
No Trump is the shorter road to the goal 
and the partner of the first bidder should 
not hesitate about taking it when it seems 
to be more promising. The bid can be 
made without danger because the initial 
Declarer when he does not need hielp in 
the trump suit (for example, if he have five 
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or six with four honors) can readily return 
to his original declaration. 

The Third Hand should bid one Spade 
over one Heart or two Hearts over one 
Spade with strength sufficient to justify 
an original call in the siiit that is being; 
bid and distinct weakness in the partner's 
declaration. The theory is that the 
Third Hand knows that he cannot aid 
his partner’s suit, while it is possible that 
his partner may help him. The only 
distinction between bidding two Hearts, 
over one Spade and one Spade over 
one Heart is that in the one case the 
amount of the declaration is advanced 
from one to two and in the other it is not 
altered. This difference, for the purpose 
under consideration, is theoretical rathar 
than real. When the bidder, with a rea- 
sonable chance of success, is striving for 
the game which with the suit declared 
requires four odd tricks, it makes com- 
paratively little difference whether his 
declaration be one or two. 

When the Third Hand has such strength 
in Hearts or Spades that he would advance 
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his partner’s declaration of either in the 
event of an adverse bid, it is wise for hini 
to bid two or more on the first round. 

The Third Hand should call two of a 
Minor suit over one of a Major when 
(without other assistance for a No Trump) 
he holds a long and practically solid suit. 
The original bidder can then use his 
judgment whether to allow the Minor to 
stand, to return to his own suit or to 
bid No Trumps. With a score, two of a 
Minor suit may be bid more freely over 
the partner’s one of a Major. 

A rescue of a Major bid of one should 
never be attempted. Taking it out shows 
strength. A few examples follow, show- 
ing the proper method of bidding over 
partner’s one of a Major suit : 

THIRD HAND HOLDINGS, DEALER HAV- 
ING BID ONE HEART AND SECOND 
HAND HAVING PASSED 

Spades Ace, King, X, X, 1 Should bid one Spade. 

X This hand cannot help 

Hearts X the Heart, but the 

Diamonds X, X, X, X Dealer may assist the 

Clubs X, X, X Spade. 
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Spades 

Ace, King, Knave, 
X, X 

Hearts 

King, Ten, X 

Diamonds 

Queen, Knave, X, 
X 

Clubs 

X 

Spades 

Ace, King, Queen, 
X, X 

Hearts 

Knave, Ten, X, X 

Diamonds 

Ace, X, X, X 

Clubs 

None 

Spades 

None 

Hearts 

King, Knave, X, 
X 

Diamonds 

X, X, X, X 

Clubs 

Ace, King, Queen, 
X,X 


Spades 

Knave, Ten, X, 
X.X 

Hearts 

X 

Diamonds 

X,X,X 

Clubs 

X,X.X,X 


This hand can help the 
Heart; that aid would 
be denied by the bid of 
a Spade. Two Hearts 
should be declared. 

Same reasoning as pre- 
vious hand, but this 
hand is so strong that 
preempting is not im- 
portant; either four 
Hearts or a pass would- 
be sound. 


Should bid 
fotir Hearts. 


This hand combined 
with the Dealer’s 
would probably win 
more tricks with 
Spades the trump than 
it would at Hearts, but 
to bid a Spade would 
show strength and de- 
ceive the partner. A 
Rescue, in addition to 
being deceptive, is un- 
necessary, as the Fourth 
Hand wih probably 
overcall the Heart. 
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Spades X, X, X 

Hearts X 

Diamonds X, X, X 

Clubs Knave, Ten, X, X, 

X, X 


Should pass, same rea- 
soning as previous 
hand. 


Spades 

Ace, Ten, X, X, X 

Hearts 

Knave, X 

Diamonds 

King, Knave, X.. 

Clubs 

Queen, KInave, X 

Spades 

Ace, X ' 

Hearts 

X,X 

Diamonds 

X, X, X, X 

Clubs 

Ace, King, Queen, 
X, X 

Spades 

X, X, X, X ‘ 

Hearts 

X, X 

Diamonds 

King, Knave, X . . 

Clubs 

Ace, X, X, X 

Spades 

Knave, Ten, X, X 

Hearts 

X 

Diamonds 

Ten, X, X, X. . . . 

Clubs 

Ace, Knave, X, X 

Spades 

Queen, X 

Hearts 

Queen, X, X, X. . 

Diamonds Ace, X, X, X 

Clubs 

Knave, X, X. . . . 


Should bid one 
No Trump. 


Should bid one 
No Trump. 


Should bid one 
No Trump. 


Should bid one 
No Trump.* 


Should bid two 
Hearts.* 


♦See footnote on page 137, 
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Spades X, X, X 

Hearts X, X 

Diamonds X, X, X 

Clubs Ace, King, Queen, 

X,X 


Shotdd bid two 
Clubs.* 


WHEN MORE THAN ONE OF A MAJOR 
SUIT HAS BEEN DECLARED 

The declaration of two or more of a 
Major sidt by the initial Declarer is prac- 
tically a command to the partner not to 
overcall, t The Third Hand should only 
change such a declaration when con- 
vinced beyond reasonable doubt that his 
holding is so unusual that he is war- 
ranted in assuming the responsibility of 
disregarding the order which has berai 

* These three hands might all be held by the partner of 
the hand given on page 38. It will be noted that the three 
are different types, bnt in each case by starting with a 
Heart the winning declaration is ultimately reached; of 
course, in the third case the Heart bidder holding the 
hand given on page 38, would call two No Trumps over 
two clubs. Therefore, while in two of the three cas^ 
the No Tnimp is the winning declaration, in both^ it 
can be reached via the Heart route; but in the remaining 
case in which the Heart is the only game-producing bid 
it will never be declared if the Dealer start with a No 
Trump. At first glance the hand on page 38 appears 
to be a much sounder No Trump than a Heart; as a test, 
however, it was dealt a large number of times and the 
Heart was found in the long run to produce better results; 
provided, of course, the partner bid scientifically. 

t See pages 63-77. 
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issued. Weakness in the partner’s suit 
and strength in the other Major suit is 
far from being a suflScient justification, as 
the chances are that the initial Declarer is 
preempting to shut out that suit. 

To overbid two of a Major suit with 
the other Major suit is tantamormt to 
saying, “Partner, I know you are trying 
to shut out this declaration but I am 
strong enough to insist upon it.” Such 
action is only justified by a high honor 
score or a sure game. 

Unless holding four or five honors and 
such other strength that the game is 
assured, it is obviously absurd to overbid 
two Hearts or Spades with three of a 
Minor suit. 

Pour Aces is practically the only hold- 
ing which justifies overbidding two of a 
Major suit with two No Trumps. 

Hands frequently occur with which it 
is advisable to advance an initi^ Major 
suit bid from two to three or from three 
to four. The initial bid shows a desire to 
preempt and if the partner have the 
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strength to safely help the cause along it is 
good policy for him to do so. A number of 
such examples appear in the illustrations 
which foUow ; 


THIRD HAND HOLDINGS, DEALER HAV- 
ING BID TWO HEARTS AND 
SECOND HAND HAVING 
PASSED 


Spades 

Hearts 

Diamonds 

Clubs 

Spades 

Hearts 

Diamonds 

Clubs 

Spades 

Hearts 

Diamonds 

Clubs 

Spades 

Hearts 

Diamonds 

Clubs 


Ace, Queen, X, X, 

X, X 

X, X 

Ace, King, X 

X, X 

Ace, King, Queen, 

Ten, X, X 

X, X 

X, X 

X, X, X 

X, X 

X,.X, X 

x,x 

Ace, King, Queen, 
Ten, X, X 

None 

King, X, X, X, X... 
Ace, King, Queen, 
Ten, X, X 


Should pass. 


Should bid 
two Spades. 


Should pass. 


Should bid three 
Clubs, game seems 
more probable th^ 
at Hearts. 
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Spades X, X, X, X 

Hearts Ace, King, X 

Diamonds EZing, X, X, X 

dubs X, X 

Spades Ace, X, X 

Hearts Ace, X, X 

Diamonds King, X, X 

Clubs Queen, Knave, X, X 

Spades X, X, X 

Hearts Ace, King, X 

Diansonds Ace, King, Queen, 

X, X, X 

Clubs X 


Should bid 
three Hearts. 


I Should bid 
I three Hearts. 


Should bid 
four Hearts. 



VIII 

FOURTH HAND DECLARATIONS 

Widely different from any other sittia- 
tion at the Auction table is the one which 
the Fourth Hand faces when the other 
three players have passed. As a general 
rule, when this happens the Fourth Hand 
holds a combination of cards which makes 
his bid unmistakable. The other three 
players having shown weakness, or at least 
the absence of offensive strength, the 
Fourth Hand almost invariably has an 
obvious No Trump or Major suit declara- 
tion. When, however, the exceptional 
case occurs in which the Fourth Hand after 
three passes finds himself without a plainly 
indicated bid, the question for him to 
consider is whether it is more probable 
that he and his partner, or the opponents, 
will profit by having the deal played. 
When he has an average hand and his part- 
ner has passed with considerable strength, 
he may by passing lose an opportunity to 
( 141 ) 
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secure game, or at least a material score. 
On the other hand, when the Dealer has 
passed with strength, the Fourth Hand by 
declaring may present a game to the 
adversaries. 

This is a position in which conventional 
rules cannot guide. The individual char- 
acteristics of the players must be con- 
sidered and the Fourth Hand must 
determine whether the Dealer or the 
Second Hand (it is not probable that the 
Third Hand has taken a diance of this 
kind) is the more apt to have been cau- 
tious, careless or “foxy.” Whether the 
Fourth Hand should pass or declare 
depends upon where he places the respon- 
sibility for his predicament. 

Of course, it may happen that with 
average strength in the Fourth Hand 
there is similar strength in each of the 
othffl: hands, and that no player has a 
bona fide declaration. Should the Fourth 
Hand diagnose this to be the situation, it 
is wiser for him to pass. Struggling for a 
doubtful odd trick is not a winning gamble 
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ttnless, of course, that trick will win the 
game. From a love score when it is only 
a question whether one odd can be scored, 
the player who attempts to make it is 
really playing against odds of at least 
five to one. (The most the trick will 
produce is 10 and there is a penalty of 50 
should he fail to score it.) 



IX 

THE BIDDING SUBSEQUENT TO 
THE FIRST ROUND 

After the completion of the first rotmd of 
the bidding, the question of what any 
particular player should do upon any 
particular occasion becomes far more com- 
plicated. So many bids and passes have 
occurred (some of which may induce 
further bidding and others of which may 
strongly warn against it) that it is diffi- 
cult to frame set rules which will accurately 
cover every case that may arise. 

There are, however, a few general prin- 
ciples which it is important for the Declarer 
to bear in mind in the midst of the intrica- 
cies of the later bidding. The most im- 
portant of these are covered in this 
chapter. 


( 144 ) 
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DO NOT ADVANCE YOUR PARTNER’S 
BID UNLESS YOU HAVE GREATER 
STRENGTH THAN HE 
EXPECTED 

It is most difficult for the beginner in 
Auction to determine when he should sup- 
port his partner’s declaration and when he 
should decline to advance it and possibly 
permit a low bid made by an adversary 
to become the final declaration. . The 
player who is too timid loses many oppor- 
tunities both to play declarations that can 
be made and to force the adversaries to 
contracts they cannot fulfil. The player 
who is too bold is continually overesti- 
mating the strength of his cards and 
creating disaster for his partnership. 

The following data upon the subject 
may prove of value when a doubtful situa- 
tion arises. 

A player who has bid one and declined to 
advance his own declaration from one to 
two has probably made his original bid 
with little more than the minimum amount 
of strength that justified his dedaratimi. 
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His bid has been based upon the expecta- 
tion of receiving average assistance from a 
partner who had not at that time had an 
opportunity of showing either weakness or 
strength. Therefore, unless that partner 
have more than average assistance he 
should not advance the declaration. 

Considering first the No Trump, we find 
the strength of a minimum No Trump 
Declarer may be estimated as follows : 

Tricks 


Value of high cards in border-line No Trumps 3 

Value of playing combined hands 1 

Value of medium cards which can probably be 

made from one hand or the other 1 

Value of high cards expected from partner. 2 

Total, which equals amoimt of bid 7 


When, therefore, the partner of a No 
Trump bidder is called upon to decide 
whether to advance that declaration, an 
adverse suit having been bid, he should 
not do so unless satisfied that his hand 
is better than his partner expected it to 
be. As he does not know whether or not 
the ini tial Declarer can stop the adverse 
suit, he should not advance to two No 
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Trumps unless he himself can stop it, 
except in the unusual case in which his 
h^d is so strong that he is satisfied his 
partner could not have declared one No 
Trump without strength in the adverse 
suit. That, however, is the unusual hold- 
ing. As a general rule he should not bid 
two No Trumps unless he have at least 
one trick in the adverse suit, one other sure, 
quick trick and a reasonable chance for 
more. 

For example, suppose the bidding to 
have been one No Trump, two Clubs, and 
the partner of the initial No Trump 
Declarer holds — 

Spades X, X, 

Hearts X, X, X, 

Diamonds Ace, Queen, Ten, X, X, 
Clubs Ace, X, X. 

The two Aces are quick, sure tricks, one 
in the adverse suit, and the remainder of 
the Diamond holding contains sufficient 
possibilities to warrant the call of two No 
Trumps. C3iange the hand slightly by 
substituting anall Diamonds in place of 
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Queea, Ten, and the probability of estab- 
lishing that suit is so materially decreased 
that the extra, strength necessary to make 
the call is lacking and it is safer to pass. 
Of course, should the hand be — 

Spades Ace, X, X, 

Hearts X, X, 

Diamonds Ace, Queen, Ten, X, X, 
Clubs X, X, X, 

the bid over two Clubs would be two 
Diamonds. 

A few more examples follow: 


HANDS HELD BY THE PARTNER OF A 
NO TRUMP DECLARER, AN ADVER- 
SARY HAVING CALLED 
TWO CLUBS 


Spades Ace, X, X, X 

Hearts Queen 

Diamonds X, X, X, X, X. . . 
dubs King, X, X 


To bid is tempting and 
the case is very dose 
but, if the partner be a 
light No Trump bid- 
der, it is safer to pass. 
The unguarded Queen 
of Hearts is not quite 
suffident strength, in 
addition to the two 
tricks, to justify a bid. 
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Spades 

Ace, X,X 

Hearts 

X, X 

Diamonds 

Queen, Knave, 

Ten, X, X 

Clubs 

K3ng,X,X 

Spades 

Ace, X, X ' 

Hearts 

Queen, X, X 

Diamonds 

King, Queen, X, 
X,X 

Clubs 

X, X 

Spades 

Ace. X, X 

Hearts 

King, Queen, X. . 

Diamonds 

x,x,x,x 

Clubs 

X, X, X 

1 

Spades 

x,x,x 

Hearts 

X, X, X, X 

Diamonds 

X 

Clubs 

Ace, King, Knave, 
Ten, X 


Should bid two No 
Trumps. The Dia- 
mond strength is suffi- 
cient to justify it. 


Should bid two 
Diamonds. 


Should pass. 


Should pass. It would 
be a fatal mistaJce to 
double or to bid two 
No Trumps. The Club 
bidder is obvioudy 
maVi-ng a shift dedaxa^ 
tion. That is, with 
some long and solid suit 
he is calling Clubs with 
the hope that two No 
Trumps will be bid and 
that he can then bring 
off a successful double. 
If the Clubs be doubled 
he will shift to his real 
suit. When the shift bid 
is recognized it ^ould 
be left undisturbed and 
slaughtered. 
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Spades King, X, X 

Hearts X, X, X 

Diamonds Queen, X, X 

Clubs Queen, X,X,X.. 


Should pass. 


Spades Queen, X, X 

Hearts X 

Diamonds Ace, King, X, X, 

X 

Clubs Knave, Ten, X, X 


Should bid two No 
Trumps. 


WHEN TO ADVANCE A PARTNER’S 
SUIT BID 

When determining whether or not to 
advance a partner’s suit bid the player 
must remember that the minimum strength 
with which this bid is made, is Ace, King 
and three small in the trump suit. The 
two top honors are, of course, each worth 
a trick and the three small cards, if there be 
an even break, should produce two more; 
so the original suit bid is set down as having 
a minim um value of four tricks. Add to 
this the trick always supposed to accrue 
to the player of the combined hands and it 
becomes evident that to fulfil a declaration 
of two in the suit, the player who is advanc- 
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ing the bid must take three tricks with his 
own hand. 

To answer the question of what should be 
“raisers ” (or to use plain English, probable 
tricks) for a suit declaration is far more 
difficult than the same question concerning 
a No Trump. In addition to high cards, 
length in the trump suit and the ability 
to ruff are material factors. 

The following table probably covers the 
question as accurately as possible : 

Ace, King or Queen of trump suit, each one 

A blank suit, provided the band contain trumps 

for ruffing at least two 

A single card suit, provided the band contain 

trumps for ruffing at least one 

A two card suit, provided the hand contain trumps 

for ruffing less than one 

A side Ace one 

A guarded side King, unless the suit has been bid 

by the adversary to the left less than one 

A side Bung and Queen of the same suit fully one 

A guarded side Queen — much less than one 

Four small trumps without diort suits to ruff 

less than 02^ 

Five gmall trumps without ^ort suits to ruff 

Figuring on the basis of the above table, 
it is a grave question whether with just 
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two tricks the partner’s bid should be 
raised. Some players and authorities 
recommend doing so, but when it is remem- 
bered that the original bid may have been 
made with only four tricks, that the allow- 
ance of one extra trick for playing the com- 
bined hands is liberal, and that this plus 
two totals only seven, one less than the 
amount being bid, the danger of the prac- 
tice is self-evident. Conservative Declarers 
do not believe in advancing a partner’s 
suit declaration of one with a bare two 
tricks, but with exactly that strength they 
will advance a partner’s declaration of two 
to three, regardless of whether the two was 
declared originally or bid one at a time; 
as two tricks should be sufficient to md 
to the extent of one, a partner who is 
able to bid two entirely upon the strength 
of his own hand. 

With any greater straigth than two, 
the partner’s bid of one should be ad- 
vanced and each additional trick justifies 
an additional advance. The following 
examples may aid in elucidating the above. 
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mSDS WITH WHICH A PARTNER’S 
BID OF ONE HEART SHOULD OR 
SHOULD NOT BE ADVANCED, AN 
ADVERSARY HAVING CALLED 
TWO DIAMONDS 

Spades X, X, X Only worth one trick. 

Hearts Ace, X, X Should not advance 

Diamonds X, X, X partner’s bid under 

Clubs Knave, X, X, X. . J any circumstances. 

[Worth exactly two 

Spades Ace, tricks. Should not 

Hearts 5 ^ ^ raise from one to two. 

Diamonds X,X,X ^ould from two 

Clubs Knave, X, X, X. . three. 

The Ace is worth one, 
plus which the hand 
has two elements of 
doubtful value, viz: 
there are but two 
Spades in it and it con- 
tains the Queen-Knave 
of Clubs. This com- 
bination is not, how- 
ever, sufficient to jus- 
tify a raise f ixan one to 
two. 


Spades Ace, X 

Hearts X, X, X 

Diamonds X, X, X ' 

Clubs Queen, Knave, X, 

X, X 
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Spades 

Hearts 

Diamonds 

Clubs 


Spades 

Hearts 

Diamonds 

Clubs 

Spades 

Hearts 

Diamonds 

Clubs 

Spades 

Hearts 

Diamonds 

Clubs 


Ace 

X,X,X 

X,X,X,X 

Queen, Knave, X, 
X. X 


The singleton Ace is 
worth one plus at least 
one, to which should be 
added the doubtful 
value of Queen-Knave 
of Clubs. This hand 
! is certainly worth one 
I raise. It should ad- 
vance a partner’s bid 
from one to two, but 
not to three unless the 
bidding of the partner 
is known to be very 
consen^ative. 


Ace, X. X 

X, X 

X, X, X 

King, X, X, X, X^ 


Should pass. 


Ace, X, X 

X,X.X,X 

Knave, X, X 

Knave, Ten, X.. . 


I Under the strength 
requisite for a bid. 
Should pass. 


Ace, X 

X, X, X,X.... 

X, X 

Knave, Ten, X, 
X,X 


Alore valuable than 
the preceding hand. 
Should advance from 
from one to two. 
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Spades 

Ace, X 

Hearts 

King, X, X, X. . . 

Diamonds 

X,X 

Clubs 

Queen, Knave, X, 


X, X 

Spades 

Ace 

Hearts 

King, X, X, X. . . 

Diamonds 

X,X,X 

Clubs 

King, Knave, X, 


x,x. 


Worth two raises. 


Worth three raises. 


Spades None 

Hearts King, X, X, X, X 

Diamonds X, X, X 

Clubs Ace, King, X, X, 

X 


On. the basis of the 
above table this hand 
may be figured to be 
worth about six tricks, 
it should advance the 
Hearts to five but not 
higher unless the Dia- 
monds have been bid 
in such a way that it 
is safe to infer that the 
partner cannot have 
more than one. 


Spades Ace, X 

Hearts X, X, X, X 

Diamonds King, X 

Clubs X,X,X,X,X.... 


Worth one raise if the 
original Diamond bid 
be to the right, but if 
it be to the left, should 
pass. 
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DO NOT ADVANCE yODR OWN BID 

FROM ONE TO TWO UNLESS YOU 
HAVE AT LEAST SIX TRICKS 
IN YOUR OWN HAND 

Whether it be a No Trump* or a suit 
declaration, a player should not bid two 
originally with less than six tricks, and the 
same rule applies whenever the original 
bidder is called upon to determine whether, 
without assistance from his partner, he 
should increase his own call of one to two. 
In both cases the partner may have that 
much dreaded “bust,” and it is, therefore, 
tmwise to contract to take eight tricks 
unless at least six be assured. 

Players who do not follow this rule may 
dte the case of an original one No Trump 
which is often bid with only three sure 
tricks plus possibilities and which is, of 
course, a contract to take seven with a 
hand which may be four tricks short of 
that number. These players contend it is 
more conservative to bid eight with five 

♦ Except with four Aces, in which case the desire to 
ji^ace 100 in the honor score is the justification for the 
bid. See pages 43 and 44. 
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in hand than seven with three in hand. 
At first glance this appears plausible, but 
it really is not sound. A bid of one is 
rarely penalized by a double, but when 
two is called the double frequently follows. 

The original declaration is a different 
proposition. It is of vital importance that 
at the beginning of bidding the partner be 
informed concerning the general character 
of the holding and in the long run any 
reasonable risk for that purpose is well 
worth the taking. 

The advance from one to two is totally 
different. The partner has received his 
information and he will help if he have 
any margin over a bare two tricks. 
When the partner has but two tricks or 
less (most probably less) a venturesome 
advance of his own bid by the original 
Declarer is not apt to be of any benefit 
and it may result in a severe penalty. 
Furthermore, it is important that this 
advance, when made, should give definite 
information so that the partner may have 
data which will enable him to push it 
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further if his holding •warrant. It will be 
noted that a player is ad’vised to advance 
a declaration from two to three with less 
strength than from one to two; conse- 
quently it is important that this bid of two 
should not be made without sufficient justi- 
fication. It seems -wise, therefore, to make 
it an invariable rule that upon the second 
round a player ■with less than six tricks 
should not advance his own suit or No 
Trump bid from one to two, regardless 
of whether the left or right hand adversary 
have declared against him. 

The following examples may prove of 
service: 

HARDS WHICH HAVE BID ORE RO 
1B.DMP AND HAVE BEER OVER- 
CALLED BY AR ADVERSE TWO 
HEARTS 

Spades Ace. X, X, X. . . . ] 

Hearts Ace, Queen 

Diamonds Queen, X, X 

aubs Ace,X,X,X.... 


> Should pass. 
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Spades 

Ace, X, X 

Hearts 

King, Knave, X. . 

Diamonds 

X, X,X,X 

Clubs 

Ace, King, Queen 


Spades 

King, X 

Hearts 

Ace, Queen, Ten. . 

Diamonds 

Queen, Knave, X, 
X, X 

Clubs 

Ace, Knave, X. . . 

Spades 

X,X 

Hearts 

Ace, Knave, X. . . 

Diamonds 

King, Queen, 
Emave, X, X... 

Clubs 

King, Queen, X.. . 

Spades 

King, Queen, X... 

Hearts 

Ace,X 

Diamonds 

King, Queen, 
Knave, X, X,X 

Clubs 

X, X 

Spades 

King, Queen, X . . 

Hearts 

Ace, X, X 

Diamonds 

Ace, King, Queen, 
X, X, X 

Qubs 

X 


^ ' This hand is worth six 
tricks with the Heart 
bid on the right, not 
so much with it on the 
‘ left. The location of 
the Heart strength 
should determine 
whether it bid two No 
Trumps or pass. 


Should bid two No 
Trumps. 


Should bid two No 
Trumps. 


Should bid three 
Diamonds. 


Should bid two No 
Trumps, as that stamds 
a better chance of pro- 
ducing game than three 
Diamonds. 
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Spades King, Queen, X . . 

Hearts King, X, X I 

Diamonds Ace, Queen, X . . . j P^- 

Clubs Queen, X, X, X . . 

Spades Ace, King, Queen, 

X 

Hearts King, X • Should bid two Spades. 

Diamonds Ace, Queen, X . . . 

Clubs King, X, X,X...^ 

HANDS WHICH HAVE BID ONE DIA- 
MOND, SECOND AND THIRD HAND 
HAVE PASSED AND FOURTH 
HAND HAS CALLED ONE 
HEART 

Spades X, X, X Should pass on this 

Hearts X, X and all future roimds. 

Diamonds Ace, Queen, Ten, - The first bid ^owed 

X, X the full strength of the 

Clubs King, Knave, X. . J hand. 

Spades Ace, King, X. . . . 

Hearts X, X, X 

Diamonds Ace, Knave, X, X, 

X 

Qubs X, X 

%)ades Ace, King, X 

Hearts X, X 

Diamonds Ace, King, X, X, 

X 

aabs X, X, X 


I Should pass. 


Should bid two 
Diamonds. 
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Spades Ace, X, X 

Hearts X 

Diamonds Ace, Queen, 

Knave, X, X, X 
Clubs X, X, X 

Spades X 

Hearts None 

Diamonds Ace, King, X, X, 

X, X 

Clubs King, Queen, X, 
X,X.X 


Should bid two 
Diamonds. 


Should bid two Clubs, 


A PLAYER WHO HAS BID HIS FULL 
STRENGTH SHOULD THERE- 
AFTER BE SILENT 

A player who is considering whether to 
advance his own or partner’s bid should 
always be sure that he has not already 
shown his full strength. The temptation 
to disregard this rule is at times exceed- 
ingly strong. For example: the Dealer 
declares one Heart holding King, Queen 
and three other Hearts and the Ace of 
Spades. The partner overcalls the Heart 
with one No Trump and the Fourth Hand 
bids two Spades. In this case the original 
bidder is tempted to advance the No 
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Tinimp to two because he has the adverse 
suit stopped, not considering that his 
partner in bidding the No Trump, coiinted 
upon him for at least the amount of 
strength evidenced by his original bid, 
and that his Ace of Spades is merely the 
equivalent for his failure to hold the Ace 
of Hearts. Any number of such examples 
may be given. 

A player bids one Heart, holding — 

Spades Ace, X, X, 

Hearts Ace, Knave, X, X, X, 

Diamonds X, X, 

Clubs X, X, X. 

the Second Hand bids one Spade, the part- 
ner two Hearts and the Fourth Hand two 
Spades. Some players would seriously 
consider bidding three Hearts, but such 
action would not be justified, as the hand 
is really the equivalent of a border-line 
Heart, and consequently any further ad- 
vance diould come from the partner who 
is counting upon it for that amount of 
strength. The full strength of the hand 
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has been shown; to bid three would be 
to announce tricks it does not possess. 
Varying the holding slightly, changes the 
situation. For example — 


Spades 

Ace, X, X, 

Hearts 

Ace, Knave, X, X, X, 

Diamonds 

None, 

Clubs 

Queen, Knave, X, X, X, 


or 


Spades 

Ace, 

Hearts 

Ace, Knave, X, X, X, X, 

Diamonds 

X, 

Clubs 

X, X, X, X. 


In the first hand the absence of Diamonds 
and the Club assistance, and in the second 
the extra Heart and the Diamond single- 
ton constitute strength not originally 
announced and consequently warrant a 
bid of three; but when the partner has 
already been told the full story it is fatal 
to bid the same strength twice. This 
error is very common, even among good 
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players, and is made so frequently that 
advice regarding it cannot be stated with 
too great emphasis. 

One more example ma5' not be super- 
fluous. The initial Declarer bids one No 
Trump, holding — 

Spades Ace, X, 

Hearts Queen, Knave, X, 

Diamonds King, Knave, X, X, 

Clubs X, X, X, X, 

his left hand adversary bids two Spades, 
the partner two No Trumps, the right hand 
adversary three Spades. To bid three No 
Trumps would be most unsound, as the full 
strength was shovra by the first declaration. 
The same cards will not win twice and 
should not be bid twice. When the entire 
strength of the hand has once been declared 
the partner, knows much better than the 
original Declarer how far the combined 
hands may safely venture and the responsi- 
bility should be placed upon his shoulders. 
The player who bids his cards twice is as 
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dangerous a partner as the player who 
declares initially without having strength 
to warrant an initial declaration. 

FLAG-FLYING AT TDdES MAY BE WISE, 
BUT IF PRACTISED CONSTANTLY 
IS APT TO PRODUCE AUC- 
TION BANKRUPTCY 

The practice generally called Flag-Flying 
is the overbidding of an adverse declara- 
tion, which, if allowed to stand, would 
result in the game being won by the 
adversaries. The Flag-Flyer knows that 
his holding does not justify his bid; but 
he hopes that he may force the adver- 
saries to a contract they cannot fulfil, or 
that (if they do not overcall) his loss will 
be less than that which he would sustain 
should they go game. This is fully 
described in the chapter on “Doubling.”* 


* See pages 177--187. 



DOUBLING 


Doubles may be divided into two 
•classes: Informatory and Business. 

Informatory. Those which are made 
for the purpose of conveying in- 
formation to the partner and which 
he is expected to overbid. 

Business. Those which are made for 
the purpose of increasing the score 
of the doubler. 

INFORMATORY DOUBLES 

Informatory doubles of a bid of one 
have been fully described in the chapter 
on “Second Hand Play”* and it is, there- 
fore, unnecessary to repeat what was said 
there, t 

* See pages 91-94 and 96-98. 

. .t tinae it was proi>osed that the double of an 

xmtial bid of two should be made an informatory not a 
btuan^ double and that it should be given the same 
m e an in g that is now conveyed by a double of a bid of one. 

( 166 ) 
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There is but one other double which 
may be classed as informatory and it is 
really half informatory, half business. The 
opportunity to make it occurs only after 
a No Trump by the partner and a bid b3:- 
the adversary to the right of the doubler 
of a suit in which the doubler has two 
tricks. 

The theory is that such a double tells 
the No Tnunp bidder that the adverse 
suit is not dangerous and leaves it to him 
to decide whether to bid two No Trumps 
or allow the double to stand. Viewed 
superficiallj’, this would seem to be sound 
bidding, but it does not stand a critical 
examination and does not work well in 
actual play. 

After a thorough trial this idea was abandoned for three 
reasons : 

1. Because it complicates the bidding, as misunder- 
standings are apt to arise between partners concerning 
their respective interpretations of the meaning of ‘‘initial/' 
WUk all doubles of a bid of one made informatory and all 
other doubles made business, misunderstandings should 
imp05i,ible. 

2 . Because the hand rarely occurs with which it is safe 
to force so high a bid from a partner who may have a 
“bust." 

3. Because it eliminates the possibility of making a 
business double of an initial bid of two. This is too 
valuable a privilege to sacrifice. 
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Tiie No Trump bidder when his partner 
makes this semi-informatory double can- 
not tell whether it has been justified by 
two bare tricks in the adverse suit or 
whether it has to sustain it both length 
sand strength in that suit with possibly 
other strength. If it be the former (espe- 
cially when the No Trump is of the border- 
line variety’), the double should be taken 
out, as the defeat of the suit declaration is 
far from being ensured; if it be the latter, 
to take out the double may cost hundreds 
of points. 

The best that the No Trump maker can 
do is to guess, and that is just what mod- 
em scientific bidders try to avoid doing. 

Suppose the No Trump to have been bid 
with — 

Spades Ace, X, X, 

Hearts X, 

Diamonds Ace; King, Queen, X, X, X, 

Clubs X, X, X, 

or 

Spades King, Knave, X, 

Hearts X, X, 
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Diamonds Ace, Queen, X, 

Clubs Knave, X, X, X, X, 
and the double of two Hearts to have been 
made without a side trick with some such 
Hearts as — 

Ace, Queen, 

Ace, Knave, X, 

King, Knave, X, 
or 

Queen, Ten, X, X. 

A game, with Hearts at 16, is quite 
possible for the adversaries. 

On the other hand, if the doubler have 
some such holding in Hearts as — 

Ace, Queen, X, X, 

King, Knave, Ten, X, 
or 

Queen, Ten, X, X, X, 

plus possibly some side strength, it is 
most anno 3 dng for a doubler who has a 
“killing” assured to have the initial 
Declarer guess that he dare not risk a 
double which would produce at least 400, 
possibly 600. 
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The greater the strength of the doubler, 
the greater the probability that the initial 
bid was “border-line” and that the double 
will be taken out; the greater the weak- 
ness of the doubler, the greater the proba- 
bility that the No Trump bidder will feel 
that he should permit the double to stand. 
It is not only a case in which a player is 
forced to guess but it is one in which it is 
almost certain that he will guess wrong. It is 
far better not to use this semi-informatory 
convention and consequently to allow the 
player who has the trump strength to 
decide between two No Trumps and the 
double.* 

BUSINESS DOUBLES 

With all informatory or semi-informa- 
tory doubles of a bid of more than one 
abandoned, every double, except the double 
of one, becomes a business double and a 

* There are some hands with apparently two tricks 
in an adverse suit which should pass. The No Trump 
maker has bid with the expectation that his partner 
has average strength. When all he has is, for example. 
King, Knave, X of the adverse suit, neither a raise nor 
a double is warranted. Of course if the original bidder 
is subsequently able to declare a Minor suit, the above 
h<dding would justify the partner in rettmiing to the No 
Tramp. 
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player who doubles any bid of two or 
more virtually says, “Partner, I am con- 
fident that we can defeat this declaration 
and I desire to receive a bonus of 100 
instead of 50 for every trick that our 
adversaries fall short of their contract. I 
do not wish you to overbid unless your 
hand be of such peculiar character that 
you have reason to believe the double 
will not be very profitable and you are 
fairly sure you can go game with your 
declaration.” 

There are two classes of business doubles : 

1. The double of a declaration which, 

if successful, will result in game 
whether or not it be doubled, 
such as a double of four Hearts 
with the score at love. This is 
known as a free double. 

2. The double which would put the 

successftd Declarer out, when if 
undoubled he would not secure 
game by fulfilling his contract, 
such as a double of two or three 
Hearts with a love score. 
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In the first instance, the doubler has 
nothing to lose except the difference in 
points which the Declarer may make as a 
result of the double. When, for example, 
the bid of four Hearts is doubled and the 
Declarer fulfils his contract the double 
costs exactly 82 points. If the Declarer 
fall one trick short, the double gains 50 
points, so that if the doubler be in doubt as 
to which way that trick is going he knows 
that the odds are 82 to 50 against the 
double. That, however, is not all, the 
double gives the opponents the option’ of 
whether or not there shall be a redouble. 
When there is a redouble, the loss is 
increased 114 points, the gain 100 points, 
so in that case the odds are 196 to 150. 
It is evident, therefore, that even when 
a Declarer will go out in any event, it 
is not a particularly advantageous prop- 
osition for the doubler to give odds of 
approximately 8 to 5 or 4 to 3, if the 
chances be even. When the declaration 
is Spades or No Trump, the odds against 
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the double axe slightly increased. When 
it is Diamonds or Clubs, the odds are 
slightly decreased. 

A doubtful double should never be made 
when there is a chance that the partner 
may be able to make game in the suit he 
is declaring. For example, the initial 
Declarer calls three Spades; the Second 
Hand four Hearts. A doubtful double 
of four Hearts by the Third Hand under 
such circumstances would be a very bad 
declaration because the partner, upon 
the theory that the doubler expects to 
secure a large bonus, may be properly 
deterred from a successful declaration of 
four Spades. 

While the greatest care should be exer- 
cised in determining when to double, a 
player cannot afford to have the reputation 
of never doubling, as that permits his 
adversaries to take undue liberties in 
bidding, but it is better to be ultra-con- 
servative than to double foolishly. 
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OVERBIDDING A PARTNER WHEN HE 
HAS BEEN DOUBLED 

It is seldom sound bidding to take your 
partner out when he has been doubled. 
While this is a point upon which practically 
all agree, there are certain players who, 
while they concur in the theory of the 
proposition, are unable, in practice, to 
resist the temptation. Fully nine-tenths 
of such take-outs result disastrously. 

When the partner of the player whose 
declaration has been doubled has strength, 
it will help to win the doubled declaration. 
When he is weak, the chances are the 
change will only make matters worse. If 
the doubler be a reckless Declarer, it is 
probable that the contract will be ftilfilled. 
If the doubler be a sound Declarer, it is a 
safe assumption that he is prepared to 
double any other call and probably can 
do so with more effective results. 

There are, of course, some hands with 
which a take-out is effective, and it is 
important that the bidder, who is prone 
to interfere with the doubled partner. 
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should thoroughly understand the char- 
acter of these hands so that with any 
other holding he may be induced to re- 
main silent. The only case in which the 
partner should be taken out when doubled 
is the unusual hand which cannot help the 
partner’s declaration (when he has had 
reason to expect help),* and yet which will 
materially aid in fulfilling the take-out 
declaration. 

Suppose the bidding to be, Dealer No 
■rrump, Second Hand two Hearts, Third 
Hand pass. Fourth Hand two Spades, 
Dealer three Diamonds, Second Hand 
double, and the Third Hand holds — 

Spades X, X, 

Hearts X, X, X, X, 

Diamonds X, 

Clubs Knave, Ten, X, X, X, X, 

it would be sound bidding to take out with 
four Clubs. The hand is trickless in 
Diamonds, but of material assistance in 

* A bid made before the partner of the doubled player 
has had a ch^ce to show whether he has any strength. 
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Clubs, and the bidding would indicate that 
the Dealer has some strength in Clubs. 
In such case, although it increases the 
contract one, the take-out is justified. If, 
however, the hand be — 

Spades None, 

Hearts X, X, X, 

Diamonds X, X, X, X, 

Clubs Knave, Ten, X, X, X, X, 

the take-out would be most unwise, as the 
hand will probably aid the partner by its 
ability to ruff Spades. 

Whenever the hand can help the partner 
in the declaration which has been doubled, 
it is foolish to change it, as the fulfilling 
of a doubled declaration is exceptionally 
remvmerative. Suppose, for example, a 
DealCT bids two Hearts, Second and Third 
Hands pass, Fo;irth Hand two Spades, 
Dealer three Hearts, Second Hand doubles, 
and the Third Hand holds — 

Spades King, Queen, 

Hearts None, 

Diamonds Ace, King, X, X, X, X, 
Clubs X, X, X, X, X, 
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it is possible, although not probable, that 
four Diamonds might be made, but the 
partner has called three Hearts without 
assistance. This hand assures one Spade 
and, unless ruffed, two Diamonds. If the 
partner be a sound bidder his success is 
beyond question. It is certainly better 
to win three or more Hearts worth 16 per 
trick than to take the chance of making 
four Diamonds worth seven per trick. 

THE VALUE OF A GAME 
At times the Auction player finds himself 
in the pleasing situation where he knows 
that he can either defeat the adverse decla- 
ration or, by overbidding it, win the game. 
This forces him to determine whether the 
game is worth more than the bonus the 
double will produce. At other times the 
atuation is reversed and the player feels 
confident that his opponents will go game 
with their bid, and that he cannot make 
good his contract should he overcall. 
Then he has to decide whether, in order 
to save the game, it is advisable to indulge 
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in a practice generally kno^ in Auction 
parlance as “flag-fijung.” This, in plain 
English, is the making of a hopeless bid 
with the idea that it will force the adver- 
saries to a contract they cannot fulfil; 
or, if the bid be left in, that the loss 
will be less than the value of the game 
the adversaries would hav’e scored. In 
order to properly decide either of the above 
questions the Auction player must know 
the exact value of a game so that he can 
accurately estimate how much he is giving 
up when, in the first case, he decides to 
double the adverse bid, or how much he is 
saving when, in the second, he determines 
to bid higher than the value of his cards 
warrants. 

It is remarkable, in spite of all that has 
been written on this subject, how many 
players are still vague in their ideas as to 
the value of a game, and how many believe 
that as the situation is then desperate, the 
time to flag-fly is when the game score is 
one to nothing against them. 

The simplest and most accurate method 
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of determining what a game is worth is to 
suppose that chips are being used and that 
at the beginning of a rubber each side puts 
250 chips into a pool, making a total of 
500, which is to become the property of the 
winners of the rubber. Before a player 
looks at a card, the interest of his side is, 
of course, one-half of the pool, or 250. 
TVhen a pair lose the first game, their 
chance of winning the pool is one in four; 
that is, they have an even chance (one out 
of two) of winning the next game, but that 
only gives them an even chance (one out 
of two once more) of winning the rubber; 
so the partners who have lost the first 
game have but one chance in foitr of win- 
ning the pool, and their interest therein is 
125. Conversely, the players who take 
the first game have three chances out of 
four of winning the rubber, and their 
interest in the pool at that time is 375. 
This, of course, means that the interest of 
the winners has increased 125, that of the 
losers decreased 125, by reason of the out- 
come of the first game. 
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Shoidd the losers of the first game win 
the second, their interest would move up 
from one in four to two in four, or from 125 
to 250, a gain of 125; and the interest of 
the players who won the first game and lost 
the second would be similarly decreased 
from 375 to 250, once more a difference of 
125. By losing the second game, the 
interest of the players who lost the first is 
decreased from 125 to zero, and that of 
the winners is increased from 375 to 500; 
so it becomes apparent that the first and 
second games are each worth exactly the 
same, namely, 125. 

As the third game is played only when 
each side has won one, and when the inter- 
est of each side in the pool is consequently 
250 (it being once more an equal chance), 
the winners of the third game increase 
their interest in the pool from 250 to 500, 
or a gain of 250, and the losers drop from 
250 to zero, or a loss of 250; which con- 
dusively fixes the value of the third game 
at twice the amount of either of the first 
two, or 250. To these respective game 
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values of 125 and 250 must be added the 
trick and honor scores of the side scoring" 
game. 

The conclusion, therefore, is: 

It is not wise to double, instead of win- 
ning the first or second game, unless the 
double win a net (that is the amount of 
penalty less honors scored by the other 
side) greater than 125 plus the points, 
tricks and honors that would be scored with 
the game. This means that getting 100 
instead of a first or second game is always 
a losing proposition, getting 200 may 
show a loss or gain, and getting 300 is 
generally quite a profitable transaction. 
Upon this basis of figuring it is not wise to 
double, instead of winning, the third game 
unless the double will win at least 400. 
Conversdy, it is wise to lose 100 instead 
of allowing the adversaries to win either 
the first or second game and to lose 200 
(if the honor score involved be large, "SOOJ 
instead of allowing the advrasaries to win 
the third game. 

These figures should be remembered and 
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given due consideration whenever any of 
these situations occur in actual play; but 
while the mathematical part of the propo- 
sition as given above is unquestionably 
sound, there are one or two points regard- 
ing which the player must be positively 
convinced before he refuses a profitable 
double or offers a flag-fl}dng sacrifice. 

These points are: 

(a) Before gi\Tng up a double the 

Declarer should be confident — 

(1) That it will not net more than 

he anticipates. 

(2) That game is sure in the 

declaration he is making. 

(b) Before starting the fiag-fljung he 

should be convinced — 

(1) That it will not cost more 

than he estimates the 
sacrifice to be worth. 

(2) That the adversaries will posi- 

tively go game unless 
overcalled. 

It is obviously most foolish to be set 100 
or 200, to keep the opponents from making 
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some trivial score such as 24 with 32 honors 
or to give up a double worth several htm- 
dred merely to fall a trick short of game or, 
worse still, to fail to fulfil the contract. 

Of course it will be understood that while 
the figures given above are sound and 
while in the long nm, those who are 
guided by them will find the outcome 
eminently satisfactory, the result in each 
particular case generally depends upon 
which side gets the next game-going hand 
(an even chance). A couple of examples 
will demonstrate this. 

Let us suppose that a player with a 
game out (that is "with the game score 1-0 
against him) makes up his mind that it is 
his duty to “save the rubber” regardless 
of the expense. Let us further suppose 
that the game of the adversaries shows a 
net of 60 for them and that they now 
can go out making a score of 40 and 32 
which would give them a rubber of 382 
points. Suppose that all the flag-flyer can 
make is 28 honors and that a double will 
cost him 400. The game, as it is not the 
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third, is worth only 125, which, added to 
40, 32, and 28 equals 225. So he is 175 to 
the bad on his operation. Let us suppose 
the next deal has a 40-40 hand for one side 
or the other — ^an even chance depending 
just where the cards are cut. If the adver- 
saries get the game hand they win a rubber 
of 762, in which case the flag-flying has cost 
380 points. Should the game hand come 
to the side of the venturesome one, the 
rubber will merely stand one game all. 
He will have to get another game hand to 
win it, so he has risked a loss of 380 merely 
to place himself on even terms. 

One more case. 

During the third game of a rubber a 
player detects an adversary in the most 
flagrant kind of flag-flying and doubles 
instead of taking in the rubber. The 
scores of the two sides made during the 
■first two games exactly balance, and the 
score the doubler would have made had 
he advanced his bid would have been 50 
and 30. This would have given him a 
rubber of 330 points. He, however, 
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doubles fovir Hearts and gets 500, less 16 
honors, or a net of 484. On the basis of 
the figures above given this would be a 
most excellent operation, as it shows a 
g ain of 154 points (484—330 = 154). In 
this particular case, however, let us sup- 
pose that on the next hand the other 
side goes out with a score of 50 and 30. 
That would leave the doubler with a rub- 
ber score of only 154 instead of 330, or a 
loss of 176 by a double that won 500. 

It is the long run, however, not the 
particular case, that should be considered. 
In this case if the doubler be fortunate 
enough on the next deal to hold the 50-30 
hand, his score for the rubber will be 814, 
or a gain of 484. In other words, he 
stands to win 484 or lose 176, and it is an 
even chance which will happen. 

To apply the above doctrine whenever 
the position of the cards is marked so 
dearly that the Declarer can accurately 
diagnose the situation, is sure in the end 
to prove most advantageous. 

Of course, it is generally very hard to be 
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absolutely sure exactly how much a double 
will produce, and all the player can do is 
to estimate as accurately as possible, 
always remembering that a first or second 
game is only worth 125, just half as much as 
a third, and that the tricks and honors are 
apt to swell these figures to approximately 
225 and 350 respectively. 

Before leaving this subject a word of 
caution is possibly in order. While it is 
mathematically a sound gamble to lose 
300 rather than to permit the adversaries 
to win a rubber game, it is most dangerous 
for the player of average ability to plan to 
do so. In the first place, he may be mis- 
taken in his idea that the other side will 
go game, in which case he is throwing his 
hundreds away. Even if the adverse game 
be sure, he may readily overestimate his 
trick-taking ability and the disaster he is 
inviting may be greater than he antici- 
pates. Flag-fl 3 dng with the expectation 
of a 100 loss often results in a much larger 
score for the opponents. Deliberately 
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offering a 300 gambit is proportionately 
dangerous. 

The sanguine flag-flyer is a dangerous 
partner and while he has a much greater 
defence when he suffers a penalty to save 
a third game than he can offer earlier in the 
rubber, nevertheless, it is so hard during 
the declaration to accurately estimate the 
result of the play that it generally turns 
out that the sacrifice is greater than the 
exigencies of the situation justify. 



XI 

THE AUCTION LAWS OF 1917 

Comparing the Auction Laws of 1917 
with the Code of 1915, we do not find any 
radical alterations, although the wording 
of more than half of the ninety-eight laws 
has been changed. In the main the altera- 
tions have been made merely to simplify 
certain laws which have hitherto possibly 
failed to make their meaning perfectly 
clear. There are, however, a few new 
provisions of importance with which every 
player should be familiar. 

In Law 1, the new code returns to the 
old definition of the winners of the rub- 
ber. Prior to the adoption of the Laws 
of 1915, winning two games had always 
been considered to be the winning of the 
rubber, regardless of which side was 
ahead on the point score. It was found, 
however, that in one respect this method 
of determining the winners at times oper- 
ated unjustly. A player who is pla 3 dng 
( 188 ) 
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for “love” but who has bet that he will 
win the rubber is tempted to indulge in 
extravagant flag-fl 3 dng, in order to win 
his bet, if winning two games regardless of 
how the points stand wins the rubber. 
This, apparently, is an unfair interpreta- 
tion of the meaning of the bet and is 
obviously a selfish sacrifice of a partner’s 
score. 

To remedy this the Laws of 1915 pro- 
vided that the rubber was won by the side 
with the higher point score after the 250 
had been awarded to the winners of the 
two games. 

While, when this change was made, it 
seemed to be wise, it has not proved popu- 
lar with the Auction public. After being 
accustomed for so many years to the 
understanding that the winning of two 
games constituted the winning of the rub- 
ber (even when the final score diowed a 
plus for the opponents), the rank and file 
of players have not favored the alteration. 
Possibly the reason for the innovation 
has not been fully understood; but, be 
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that as it may, there has been a strong 
demand for a return to the old order of 
things. The law makers have bowed 
to the popular will and once again it has 
become possible to win a losing rubber. 

An important addition has been made to 
Law 11, which permits the termination, by 
agreement, at a specified time of an 
unfinished rubber. This addition (num- 
bered 11a) provides that, when there has 
been no agreement concerning the ending 
the rubber and when one of the players is 
obliged to leave -before it is finished, with- 
out being able to furnish a substitute, his 
adversaries are given the option of can- 
celling the rubber or of counting it as if 
there had been an agreement, in accord- 
ance with the terms of Law 11, to stop 
at that time. This will avoid all discus- 
sion concerning what should be done. 

The next alteration of importance is in 
Law 49, which has been completely re- 
written. This is the law covering bids 
out of turn, for which the former penalty 
was a new deal. That, in the majority of 
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cases, has proven to be unduly severe. It 
is really the last survivor (except possibly 
the revoke penalty, and that was reduced 
only a few years ago) of a number of 
drastic penalties, most of which were 
inherited from Whist and Bridge, which 
were in force ■when Auction first became 
popular. A player who, ■with a big hand, 
inadvertently bids out of turn has improp- 
erly given valuable information to Ifis 
partner, but he has not committed such a 
heinous offence that he deserves to be pun- 
ished by ha\>ing a deal thrown out which 
if played might be a sure game for him. 
The new law allows the adversaries to 
accept or cancel the improper bid and in 
the latter event closes the mouth of the 
partner who has received the illegitimate 
information, but the offender, who has not 
in any way benefited by his own noistake, 
may still bid and the deal stands. This 
punishment appears to more nearly fit the 
crime. 

For doubling when it is the partner’s 
turn to declare a serious — indeed a most 
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su^idous — offence the penalty provided 
by 49a is even more drastic than before, 
but no treatment is too harsh for the 
player guilty of this offence. Law 496 
contains the old provisions concerning a 
pass out of turn. 

Law 52 covers a case concerning which 
former codes have been strangely silent. 
It penalizes a player who before or during 
the declaration gives his partner any 
information concerning his hand other 
than that conveyed by a legitimate bid, 
pass or double. Such an offence is, tmfor- 
txmately, too common. Such remarks as 
“I do not know which suit to bid;” “I 
would help you, partner, were I sure your 
bid was sound;” “I have a weak hanf^, 
but win raise you just once;” “You bid 
my suit;” “I would have doubled if you 
had given me the chance,” are too fre- 
quently made even in games of a dass 
which would seemingly predude the occur- 
rence of such gross violations of the pro- 
prieties. The new law prohibits the part- 
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ner who is thus illegally informed from 
further participation in the bidding. 

The next change of note is in the rights 
of the Dummy. Two new sections, (/) 
and (fe), are added to Law 60, giving addi- 
tional privileges to the Dummy who 
“makes his eyes behave” to the extent 
that they do not “ intentionally ” see an 
unplayed adverse card. These sections 
give such a Dummy the privilege of calling 
the attention of the Declarer to any right 
which he may have tmder any law and of 
directing a Declarer who would concede a 
trick or tricks to play out the hand. The 
latter, especially with a careless partner, 
is at times most valuable. It is to be 
hoped that this additional legislation in 
favor of a Dummy who is not unduly 
curious wiU, for reasons of self-advantage, 
induce players to abandon the pernicious 
practice of continually looking first at one 
adverse hand and then at the other. This 
all too prevalent habit has in the past 
annoyed adversaries, delayed games and, 
whoa the “rubbering” D ummy further 
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offended by forgetting his name and 
becoming talkative, has caused complica- 
tions of a most impleasant character. 

The provisions of the laws governing 
exposed cards (65-70 inclusive) have not 
been altered, but the wording has been 
materially changed so that their meaning 
caimot be misimderstood. 

The provisions now included in Law 95 
formerly appeared in the rules of etiquette ; 
it has been deemed proper that they should 
be incorporated in the code. 

The labors of the Committee in drafting 
the Code of 1917 were not as exacting as in 
previous years, because the members were 
only called upon to improve the existing 
laws. In the past the annual session has 
been mainly devoted to the consideration 
and, as a rule, rejection of all sorts and 
kinds of Auction schemes, ranging in the 
order of merit from the Nullo (which 
unquestionably possessed many advan- 
tages, but was too difficult for the average 
player to master, and which now, fortu- 
nately for the future of the game, is quite 
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dead) to the Imperial Club (which was a 
mere Auction absurdity). 

The complete satisfaction of the Auction 
players of the country with the general 
character of the game, as it has been 
played during 1916, has been most strik- 
ingly evidenced by the remarkable absence 
of requests for a change. Prior to the 
adoption of the Code of 1915, hardly a 
week went by without the attention of the 
Committee being called to some wonderful 
scheme to improve the game; but in the 
year and a half which followed, not a sin- 
gle iimovation was mentioned until the 
day of the final session of the Committee, 
when a plan, which was reported to have 
found favor abroad, was suggested. This 
certainly proves that the Auction-playing 
public is satisfied to stand pat and the 
1917 code permits them to do so. 

The one proposed alteration in the 
game, referred to above, which the Com- 
mittee declined to seriously consider is, 
however, most radical. It is, in brief, the 
proposition that a playar be permitted to 
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score in his trick column only the amount 
of his bid, the excess, if any, to be scored 
in his honor column. In other words, a 
bid of one Heart which restilted in the 
taking of ten tricks would count eight 
points in the trick column, twenty-four 
points in the honor column, 

The plan, viewed from the standpoint 
of the expert, has one great argument in 
its favor; it places a heavy premium upon 
the ability’ of partners during the bidding 
to estimate accurately the trick-taking 
value of their combined hands. Like 
many other proposed innovations that 
have been abandoned, it is, however, sub- 
ject to the serious objection that it greatly 
militates in favor of the expert as against 
the average player, and that it almost leg- 
islates the poor bidder out of the game. 
Many contend that the one great objection 
to our Auction of today is that the per- 
centage in favor of skill is too high. This 
innovation would increase that percentage 
enormously. 

Other objections to the plan, which at 
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first thought appear to be serious, are that 
it would unduly extend the duration of 
rubbers, as many more contracts would 
fail and many others, which tmder the 
present system produce a game, would, 
with the proposed scoring limit adopted, 
fail to do so. Furthermore, it is hard to 
conceive that any such system could be 
adopted without increasing the number of 
acrimonious debates between partners 
which at times are, unfortunately, inci- 
dents of the present game. For these 
various reasons the plan was rejected with- 
out being accorded the formality of a 
thorough trial. 

While considering the Code of 1917, 
which it is hoped may remain in force 
without alteration well beyond the dura- 
tion of the year of its adoption, it is 
possibly not out of place to refer to a 
trait of Auction reasoning which seems to 
be incident to many social games. It is 
evidenced by the hesitation of some play- 
ers to enforce penalties to which they are 
entitled. There must be laws; the game 
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could not be played -mthout them; there 
must be penalties or the laws would be 
dead letters. If, as is the case in some 
social games, penalties are at times en- 
forced and at others unclaimed, there is 
apt to be the thought that the claimant is 
unduly technical when any penalty, no 
matter how just it may be, is demanded. 
When all penalties are exacted there is no 
possibility for any such misunderstanding. 
The penalty for the revoke is rmquestion- 
ably the most severe of aU. Every one 
realizes that in nine revokes out of ten 
the punishment is far greater than the 
offence warrants, but in that tenth case 
the revoke may so greatly benefit its 
maker that the retention of the present 
severe penalty seems necessary. In spite 
of this, no one ever waives, or expects to 
have waived, this punitive penalty for, 
what is at most, a careless act, even when 
the revoke has not in any way affected 
the winning or losing of a trick. Many 
players, nevertheless, hesitate to enforce 
and feel aggrieved when compelled to suf- 
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fer some other penalty which is a fitting 
punishment for some inexcusable offence. 
For example, being compelled to play the 
first card touched in the D umm y (Law 64) 
or being charged twenty-five honor points 
for looking at a trick that has been turned 
and quitted (Law 90). The wisest method 
is to claim all penalties to which you are 
entitled and to gracefully submit to any 
which your opponents may have the right 
to demand, regarding both incidents as 
essential parts of the game. 

Due to the courtesy of the Whist Club 
of New York, which is gratefully acknowl- 
edged, the full text of the Code of 1917 
follows : 

THE LAWS OF AUCTION 

(Effective January 1, 1M7) 


THE RUBBER 

1. A rubber continues tmtil one side 
wins it by winning two games. When the 
first two games decide the rubber, a third 
is not p^yed. 
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SCORING 

2. Each side has a trick score and a score 
for all other counts, generally known as the 
honor score. In the trick score the only 
entries made are points for tricks won (see 
Law 3), which count both toward the game 
and in the total of the rubber. 

AH other points, including those scored 
for honors, penalties, slam, little slam, 
and undertricks, are recorded in the honor 
score, which counts only in the total of 
the rubber. 

3. When the declarer wins the number of 
tricks bid or more, each above six* counts 
on the trick score: six points when dubs 
are trumps, seven when diamonds are 
trumps, eight when hearts are trumps, 
nine when spades are trumps, and ten 
when the declaration is no trump. 

4. A game consists of thirty points made 
by tricks alone. Every deal is played out, 
whether or not during it the game be con- 
duded, and any points made (even if in 
excess of thirty) are cotmted. 

* &idi tricks are generally called "odd tricks.” 
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5. The ace, king, queen, knave, and ten 
of the trump suit are the honors; when no 
trump is declared, the aces are the honors. 

6. Honors are credited to the original 
holders; they are valued as follows: 



* Frequently called “simple honors.” 


7. Slam is made when partners take 
thirteen tricks.* It counts 100 points in 
the honor score. 

8. Little slam is made when partners 
take twelve tricks, f It counts SO points 
in the honor score. 

* Law 84 prohibits a revoking side from scoring slam, 
and provides that tricks received by the declarer as penalty 
for a revoke shall not entitle him to a slam not otherwise 
obtained. 

t Law 84 prohibits a revoking ade from scoring little 
^am, and provides that tricks received by the declarer 
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9. The value of honors, slam, or little 
slam is not affected by doubling or 
redoubling. 

10. At the end ot a rubber the winners 
score 250 points additional. 

The trick, honor and bonus scores of 
each side are then added and the size of 
the rubber is the difference between the 
respective totals. 

The losers of the rubber are entitled to 
the difference when they have the larger 
total. 

11. When a rubber is started with the 
agreement that the play shall terminate 
(i. e., no new deal shall commence) at a 
specified time, and the rubber is unfinished 
at that hour, the score is made up as it 
stands, 125 being added to the score of the 
winners of a game. A deal if started must 
be played out. 

11a. If a rubber be started without any 
agreement as to its termination and before 
its conclusion one player leaves without 

as i)enalty for a revoke shall not entitle him to a little slam 
not otherwise obtained. When a declarer bids 7 and takes 
twdve tricks he coimts 50 .for little slam, although his 
declaration fails. 
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appointing an acceptable substitute (see 
Law 26), his adversaries have the right to 
elect whether the score be cancelled or 
counted as if covered by Law 11. 

12. A proved error in the honor score 
may be corrected at any time before the 
score of the rubber has been made up and 
agreed upon. 

13. A proved error in the trick score 
may be corrected at any time before a dec- 
laration has been made in the following 
game, or, if it occur in the final game of the 
rubber, before the score has been made up 
and agreed upon. 

CUTTING 

14. In cutting, the ace is the lowest, the 
king the highest card; between cards of 
otherwise equal value the spade is the 
lowest, the heart next, the diamond next, 
and the club the highest. 

15. Every player must cut from the 
same pack. 

16. Should a player expose more than 
one card, the highest is his cut, except as 
provided for in Law 19. 
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FORMING TABLES 

17. Those first in the room have the 
prior right to play. Candidates of equal 
standing decide their order by cutting; 
those who cut lowest play first.. 

18. Six players constitute a complete 
table. 

19. After the table has been formed, the 
players cut to decide upon partners, the 
two lower play against the two higher. 
In cutting for partners, should a player 
expose mere than one card he must cut 
again. The lowest is the dealer, who has 
choice of cards and seats, and, having 
made his selection, must abide by it.* 

20. The right to succeed players as they 
retire is acquired by announcing the desire 
to do so, and such announcements, in the 
order made, entitle candidates to places as 
vacancies occur. 

CUTTING OUT 

21. If, at the end of a rubber, admission 
be claimed by one or two candidates, the 
player or players who have played the 

* He may consult his partner before Tnal ong his decision. 
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greatest number of consecutive rubbers 
withdraw; when more players than there 
are candidates have played the same num- 
ber, the outgoers are decided by cutting; 
the highest are out.* 

RIGHT OF ENTRY 

22. At the beginning of a rubber a can- 
didate is not entitled to enter a table unless 
he declare his intention before any player 
cut, either for partners, for a new rubber, 
or for cutting out. 

23. In the formation of new tables can- 
didates who have not played at an exist- 
ing table have the prior right of entry. 
Others determine their right to admission 
by cutting. 

24. When one or more players belonging 
to an existing table aid in making up a new 
one, which cannot be formed without him 
or them, he or they shall be the last to 
cut out. 

25. A player belonging to one table who 
enters another, or announces a desire to do 


* See Law 14 as to value of cards in cutting. 
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so, forfeits his rights at his original table, 
unless the new table cannot be formed 
without him, in which case he may retain 
his position at his original table by an- 
notmcing his intention to retmn as soon 
as his place at the new table can be filled. 

26. Should a player leave a table during 
the progress of a rubber, he may, with the 
consent of the three others, appoint a sub- 
stitute to play during his absence; but 
such appointment becomes void upon the 
conclusion of the rubber, and does not in 
any way affect the rights of the substitute. 

27. If a player break up a table, the 
others have a prior right of entry else- 
where. 


SHUFFLING 

28. The pack must not be shuffled below 
the table nor so the face of any card be 
seen. 

29. The dealer’s partner must coU^t 
and shuffle the cards from the preceding 
deal. He must then place them face down- 
ward to the left of the next dealer, where 
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they must remain imtouched until the 
end of the current deal. 

30. At the conclusion of the deal the 
next dealer has the right to shuffle his 
pack, but should a card or cards be seen 
during his shuffling or while the pack is 
being cut, he must reshuffle.* 

THE DEAL 

31. Players deal in turn; the order of 
dealing is to the left. 

32. Immediately before the deal, the 
player on the dealer’s right cuts, so that 
each packet contains at least four cards. 
When in or after cutting, and prior to the 
beginning of the deal, a card is exposed, 
or when any doubt exists as to the place 
of the cut, the dealer must reshuffle and 
the same player must cut again. 

33. After the pack has been properly 
cut, it should not be reshuffled or recut 
except as provided in Law 32. 

34. Should the dealer shuffle after the 

* The dealer has the right to shuffle last except in the case 
covered by Law 34. 
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cut, his adversaries may subsequently 
shuffle and the pack must be cut again. 

35. The fifty-two cards must be dealt 
face downward. The deal is completed 
when the last card is dealt. 

36. In the event of a misdeal, the same 
pack must be dealt again by the same 
player. 

A NEW DEAL 

37. There must be a new deal : 

(a) If the cards be not dealt, beginning 

at the dealer’s left, into four 
packets, one at a time and in 
regular rotation. 

(b) If, during a deal, or during the 

play, the pack be proved in- 
correct.* 

(c) If, during a deal, any card be faced 

in the pack or exposed, on, 
above, or below the table. 

(d) If more than thirteen cards be 

dealt to any player, f 

“•“A correct pack contains fifty-two cards divided into 
four suits of thirteen cards each, each suit containing 
ox^ card of each denomination. 

t This error, whenever discovered, renders a new deal 
necessary. 
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(e) If the last card do not come in 
its regular order to the dealer. 

(/) If the dealer omit having the pack 
cut, deal out of turn or with 
the adversaries’ cards, and 
either adversary call attention 
to the fact before the end of 
the deal and before looking at 
any of his cards. 

(g) If, before, during, or at the con- 
clusion of the play, one player 
hold more than the proper 
niunber of cards and another 
less. 

38. Shotdd a correction of any offense 
mentioned in 37 (f) not be made in time, or 
diould an adversary who has looked at any 
of his cards be the first to call attention 
to the error, the deal stands, and the 
game proceeds as if the deal had been 
correct, the player to the left dealing next. 
When the deal has been with the wrong 
cards, the next dealer when it is his turn 
to deal may take whichever pack he 
prefers. 
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39. If, prior to the cut for the following 
deal, a pack be proved incorrect, the deal is 
void, but all prior scores stand. 

The pack is not incorrect when a missing 
card or cards are found in the other pack, 
among the quitted tricks, below the table, 
or in any other place which makes it pos- 
sible that such card or cards were part of 
the pack during the deal. 

40. Should three players have their 
proper number of cards, the fourth, less, 
the missing card or cards, if found, belong 
to him, and he, tmless dummy, is answer- 
able for any established revoke or revokes 
he may have made just as if the missing 
card or cards had been continuously in his 
hand. When a card is missing, any player 
may search the other pack, the quitted 
tricks, or elsewhere for it.* 

41. A player may not cut, shuffle, or 
deal for his partner if either adversary 
object. 

41a. A player may not lift from the 

* The fact that a deal is concluded without any claim 
of irregularity shall be deemed as conclusive that such 
card was part of the pack during the deal. 
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table and look at any of his cards until 
the end of the deal. The penalty for the 
violation of this law is 25 points in the 
adverse honor score for each card so 
examined. 


THE DECLARATION 

42. The dealer, having ‘ examined his 
hand, must either pass or declare to win 
at least one odd trick,* either with a 
specified suit as trump or at no trump. 

43. The dealer having declared or 
passed, each player in turn, beginning 
on the dealer’s left, must pass, make a 
higher declaration, double the last decla- 
ration made by an opponent, or redouble 
an opponent’s double, subject to the pro- 
visions of Law 56. 

44. When all four players pass their first 
opportunity to declare, the deal passes to 
the next player. 

45. The ordar in value of declarations 
from the lowest up is dubs, diamonds, 
hearts, spades, no trump. 


* One trick more than six. 
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To overbid a declaration, a player must 
bid, either 

(a) An equal number of tricks of a more 

valuable declaration, or 

(b) A greater number of tricks. 

E. g., 3 spades over 3 diamonds; 5 clubs 
over 4 hearts; 4 diamonds over 3 no 
tnimp. 

46. A player in his turn may overbid 
the previous adverse declaration any num- 
ber of times, and may also overbid his 
partner, but he cannot overbid his own 
declaration which has been passed by the 
three others.* 

47. The player who makes the final dec- 
larationf must play the combined hands, 
his partner becoming dximmy, unless the 
suit or no trump finally declared was bid 
by the partner before it was called by the 
final declarer, in which case the partner, no 

* Seven is the maximum declaration, and if it be made, • 
the only bid thereafter permitted (except a double) is seven 
of a higher valued declaration. 

t A declaration becomes final when it has been passed 
by three players. 
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matter what bids have intervened, mtist 
play the combined hands. 

48. When the player of the two hands 
(hereinafter termed “the declarer”) wins 
at least as many tricks as he declared, he 
scores the fiiU value of the tricks won (see 
Law 3).* 

48a. When the declarer fails to win as 
many tricks as he declares, neither he nor 
his adversaries score anything toward the 
game, but his adversaries score in their 
honor column 50 points for each undertrick 
(i. e., each trick short of the number 
declared). If the declaration be doubled, 
the adversaries score 100 points; if re- 
doubled, 200 points for each undertrick. 

49. If a player make a declaration (other 
than a doublet or a pass|) out of turn 
either adversary may cancel or accept it. 

When a declaration out of turn is can- 
celled the player whose turn it was to 
declare bids, and the partner of the offend- 

* For amount scored by declarer, if doubled, see Laws 55 
and 58. 

t See Law 49a. 

j See Law 495. 
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ing player may not thereafter participate 
in the declaration. 

When a declaration out of turn is 
accepted it becomes the turn of the player 
to the left of the offender to declare and 
the partner of the offending player retains 
the right to participate in the declaration. 

After a declaration out of turn, should 
the adversary to the left of the offender 
either pass, double, or declare before the 
improper bid is accepted or cancelled, 
such act accepts the bid and thereby makes 
it the turn of said adversary. 

Should the adversary to the right of a 
player who has bid out of turn be the 
proper declarer, and should he pass, double, 
or declare before the improper bid be 
accepted or cancelled, such act is a can- 
cellation of the improper declaration. 

When a bid out of turn is cancelled, it 
having been the turn of the partner of the 
offending player to declare, such turn 
passes to the adversary on the left of said 
partner. 

49a. If a player double, or redouble 
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when it is his partner’s turn to declare, 
either adversary may — 

(a) Accept the double or redouble as if 

it had been made in turn. 

(b) Demand a new deal. 

(c) Call the bid that was doubled or 

redoubled final, and elect whether 
the double or redouble*stand. 

There is no penalty for a double or 
redouble out of turn when the partner of 
the offender has already passed the dec- 
laration.* 

When a declaration is made final neither 
a redouble nor any other declaration may 
be made. 

496. A pass out of turn cannot be penal- 
ized and does not affect the order of bid- 
ding. The bidding is continued by the 
player whose turn it was when the pass 
out of turn was made. 

The player who has passed out of turn 
may only re-enter the bidding in case the 
declaration he has passed be overbid or 
doubled. 


♦ See Law 506. 
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Should the adversary to the left of a 
player who passes out of turn be misled 
thereby and either pass or declare, such 
act accepts the pass as being in turn. 

50. If a player make an insufficient dec- 
laration, either adversary may demand 
that it be made sufficient in the decla- 
ration named, in which case the partner 
of the declarer may not further declare 
unless an adversary subsequently bid or 
double. 

50a. If a player who has been debarred 
from bidding under Laws 49, 50, 52, or 66, 
during the period of such prohibition, 
make any declaration (other than passing), 
either advarsary may decide whether such 
declaration stand, and neither the offend- 
ing player nor his partner may fturther 
participate in the bidding even if the 
adversaries double or declare. 

506. A penalty for a declaration out of 
turn (see Law 49), an insufficient decla- 
ration (see Law 50), or a bid when prohib- 
ited (see Law SOa) may not be enforced 
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if either adversary pass, double, or declare 
before the penalty be demanded.* 

50c. Laws which give to either adver- 
sary the right to enforce a penalty, do not 
permit consultation. Either adversary 
may call attention to the offence and select 
or forego a penalty, br may pass the privi- 
lege to his partner. If consultation take 
place the right to demand a penalty is 
forfeited, t The first decision made by- 
either adversary is final and cannot be 
altered. $ 

5 1 . At any time during the dedaxation, a 
question asked by a player concerning any 
previous bid must be answered, but, after 
the final declaration has been accepted, if 
an adversary of the declarer inform his 
partner regarding any previous declara- 
tion, the declarer may call a lead from the 
adversary whose next turn it is to lead. 

* When the penalty for an insufficient declaration is not 
demanded, the bid over which it was made may be repeated 
unless some higher bid has intervened. 

t The question, ** Partner, whl you select the penalty, or 
ghall I?” is a form of constiltation and is not permitt^, 

J When a player directs his partner to select the penalty 
and the partner fails to do so or attempts to refer the 
privilege back, the right is forfeited. 
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If the dummy give such information to the 
declarer, ’either adversary of the declarer 
may call a lead when it is the next turn 
of the declarer to lead from either hand. 
A player, however, at any time may ask 
what declaration is being played and the 
question must be answered. 

52. If before or during the declaration 
a player give any information concerning 
his hand other than that conveyed by a 
legitimate declaration, his partner may 
not thereafter participate in the bidding. 

53. A double once made may not be 
altered. 

No declaration may be altered after the 
next player acts.* 

Before action by the next player a no 
trump or suit declaration may be changed : 

(а) To correct the amount of an insuffi- 

cient bid. 

(б) To correct the denomination but not 

the size of a bid in which, due to 
a lapsus lingtuB, a suit or no trump 

* Such axi alteration may be penalized as a bid out of 
turn. (See Law 49.) 
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has been called, which the declarer 
did not intend to name. 

No other alteration may be made. 

54. After the final declaration has 
been accepted, the play begins; the player 
on the left of the declarer leads. 

DOUBLING AND REDOUBLING 

55. Doubling and redoubling doubles 
and quadruples the value of each trick over 
six, but it does not alter the value of a 
declaration; e. g., a declaration of “three 
clubs” is higher than “two spades” 
doubled or redoubled. 

56. Any declaration may be doubled and 
redoubled once, but not more; a player 
may not double his partner’s declaration, 
nor redouble his partner’s double, but he 
may redouble a declaration of his partner 
which has been doubled by an adversary. 

The penalty for redoubling more than 
once is 100 points in the adverse honor 
score or a new deal; for doubling a part- 
ner’s declaration, or redoubling a partner’s 
double it is 50 points in the adverse honor 
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score. Either adversary may demand any 
penalty enforceable under this law. 

57. Doubling or redoubling reopens the 
bidding. When a declaration has been 
doubled or redoubled, any one of the three 
succeeding players, including the player 
whose declaration has been doubled, may, 
in his proper turn, make a further declara- 
tion of higher value. 

58. When a player whose declaration has 
been doubled wins the declared number of 
tricks, he scores a bonus of 50 points in his 
honor score, and a further 50 points for 
each additional trick. When he or his 
partner has redoubled, he scores 100 points 
for making the contract and an additional 
100 for each extra trick. 

DUMMY* 

59. As soon as the player on the left of 
the declarer leads, the declarer’s partner 
places his cards face upward on the table, 
and the declarer plays the cards from that 
hand. 


* For additional laws stffe^ting dummy, see SI and 93. 
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60. The partner of the declarer has all 
the rights of a player (including the right 
to call attention to a lead from the wrong 
hand), imtil his cards are placed face 
upward on the table.* He then' becomes 
the dummy, and takes no part whatever 
in the play, except that he has the right : 

(a) To call the declarer’s attention to the 

fact that too many or too few 
cards have been played to a trick ; 

(b) to correct an improper claim of 

either adversarj’-; 

(c) to call attention to a trick errone- 

ously taken by either side; 

(d) to participate in the discussion of 

any disputed question of fact 
after it has arisen between the 
declarer and either adversary; 

(e) to correct an erroneous score; 

(/) to consult with and advise the 
declarer as to which penalty to 
exact for a revoke; 

(g) to ask the declarer whether he have 
any of a suit he has renounced. 


* The penalty is determined by the declarer (see Law 67). 
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The dummy, if he have not intentionally 
looked at any card- in the hand of a player, 
has also the foUowing additional rights: 

(h) To call the attention of the declarer 

to an established adverse revoke; 

(i) to call the attention of the declarer 

to a card exposed by an adversary 
or to an adverse lead out of turn; 

(/) to call the attention of the declarer 
to any right which he may have 
vmder any law; 

(k) to direct the declarer who would con- 
cede a trick or tricks to the adver- 
saries to play out the hand.* 

61. Should the dummy call attention to 
any other incident in the play in conse- 
quence of which any penalty might have 
been exacted, the declarer may not exact 
such penalty. Shordd the dummy avail 
himself of rights (h), (i), (j), or (k), after 
intentionally looking at a card in the hand 
of a player, the declarer may not benefit 
thereby. 


• See Law 95. 
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62. If the dummy, by touching a card or 
otherwise suggest the play of one of his 
cards, either adversary may require the 
declarer to play or not to play such card. 

62o. If the dummy call to the attention 
of the declarer that he is about to lead 
from the wrong hand, either adversary 
may require that the lead be made from 
that hand. 

63. Dummy is not subject to the revoke 
penalty; if he revoke and the error be not 
discovered until the trick be turned and 
quitted, whether by the rightful winners or 
not, the revoke may not be corrected. 

64. A card from the declarer’s hand is 
not played until actually quitted, but 
should he 'name or touch a card in the 
d ummy , such card is played unless he say, 
“I arrange,” or words to that efEect. If 
he simultaneously touch two or more such 
cards, he may elect which to play. 

EXPOSED CARDS 

65. The following are exposed cards: 

(1) Two or more cards played simul- 
taneously; 
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(2) a card dropped face upward on 

the table, even though snatched 
up so quickly that it cannot be 
named; 

(3) a card so held by a player that his 

partner sees any portion of its 
face; 

(4) a card mentioned by either adver- 

sary as being held in his or his 
partner’s hand. 

A card dropped on the floor or else- 
where below the table and not seen by the 
partner,* or so held that it is seen by an 
adversary but not by the partner, is not 
an exposed card. 

CARDS EXPOSED BEFORE PLAY 
66. After the deal and before the decla- 
ration has been finally determined, if any 
player lead or expose a card, his partner 
may not thereafter bid or double during 
that declaration,! and the card, if it 
belong to an adversary of the eventiial 

* If seen by the partner it is an exposed card, 
t See Law 50a. 
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declarer, becomes an exposed card.* Wbea 
the partner of the offending player is the 
original leader, the declarer may also pro- 
hibit the initial lead of the suit of the 
exposed card. 

67. After the final declaration has been 
accepted and before the lead, if the partner 
of the proper leader expose or lead a card, 
the declarer may treat it as exposed or 
may call a suit from the proper leader. 
A card exposed by the leader, after the 
final declaration and before the lead, is 
subject to call.* 

CARDS EXPOSED DURING PLAT 

68. An exposed card must be left face 
upward on the table. 

Until it is played the declarer has the 
right to call it at any time when it is the 
turn of its owna: to play or lead, but 
the owner may play or lead it whenever 
he has the opportunity. 

69. A player cannot be compelled to 


* See Law 68, 
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play a card which would oblige him to 
revoke. 

70. Should an exposed card be called 
and the player be unable to obey the call 
because he is obliged to follow suit, the 
card is still exposed and the call may be 
repeated any number of times xmtil the 
card is played. 

71. Two or more cards played simtil- 
taneously by either of the declarer’s 
adversaries give the declarer the right to 
call any one of such cards to the current 
trick and to treat the other card or cards 
as exposed. 

72. Should an adversary of the dedarer 
expose his last card before his partner play 
to the twelfth trick, the two cards in his 
partner’s hand become exposed, must be 
laid face upward on the table, and are 
subject to call. 

73. If, without waiting for his partner to 
play, either of the declarer’s adversaries 
play or lead a winning card, as against the 
declarer and dummy and continue (with- 
out waiting for his partner to play) to lead 
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several such cards, the declarer may 
demand that the partner of the player 
in fault •win, if he can, the first or any 
other of these tricks. The other cards thus 
improperly played are exposed. 

74. If either or both of the declarer’s 
adversaries throw his or their cards face 
upward on the table, such cards are 
exposed and liable to be called; but if 
either adversary retain his hand, he can- 
not be forced to abandon it. Cards exposed 
by the declarer are not liable to be called. 
If the declarer say, “I have the rest,” or 
any words indicating the remaining tricls 
or any ntunber thereof are his, he may be 
required to place his cards face upward 
on the table. He is not then allowed to 
call any cards his adversaries may have 
exposed, nor to take any finesse, not 
pre'viously proven a winner, unless he 
announce it when making his claim. 

75. If a player who has rendered himself 
liable to have the highest or lowest of 
a suit called (Laws 80, 86, and 92) fail to 
play as directed, or if, when called on to 
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lead one suit, he lead another, having in 
his hand one or more cards of the suit 
demanded (Laws 66 , 76 , and 93), or if, 
when called upon to win or lose a trick, 
he fail to do so when he can (Laws 73, 80, 
and 92), or if, when called upon not to 
play a suit, he fail to play as directed 
(Laws 66, 67) he is liable to the penalty 
for revoke (Law 84), unless such play be 
corrected before the trick be turned and 
quitted. 


LEADS OUT OF TURN 

76. If an adversary of the declarer 
lead out of turn, the declarer may treat 
the card so led as exposed or may call 
a suit as soon as it is the turn of either 
adversary to lead. Should they lead sim- 
ultaneoiisly, the lead from the proper hand 
stands, and the other card is exposed. 

77. If the declarer lead out of turn, either 
from his own hand or dummy, he incirrs 
no penalty, but he may not rectify the 
error unless directed to do so by an adver- 
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saxy.* If the second hand play, the lead 
is accepted. 

78. If an adversary of the declarer lead 
out of turn, and the declarer follow either 
from his own hand or dummy, the lead is 
accepted. If the declarer before playing 
refuse to accept the lead, the leader may be 
penalized as provided in Law 76. 

79. If a player called on to lead a suit 
have none of it, the penalty is paid. 

CARDS PLAYED IN ERROR 

80. Should the fourth hand, not being 
dtunmy or declarer, play before the second, 
the latter may be required to play his high- 
est or lowest card of the suit led, or to win 
or lose the trick. In such case, if the sec- 
ond hand be void of the suit led, the 
declarer in lieu of any other penalty may 
call upon the second hand to play the 
highest card of any designated suit. If he 

* The rule in Law 50c as to consultations governs the 
right of adversaries to consult as to whether such direction 
be given. 
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name a suit of which the second hand is 
void, the penalty is paid.* 

SI. When any one, except dummy, omits 
playing to a trick, and such error is not 
■corrected until he has played to the next, 
the declarer or either of his adversaries, as 
the case may be, rnay claim a new deal; 
should either decide that the deal stand, 
the surplus card (at the end of the hand) 
is considered played to the imperfect 
trick, but does not constitute a revoke 
therein, t 

82. When any one, except dummy, plays 
two or more cards to the same trick and the 
mistake is not corrected, he is answerable 
for any consequent revokes he may make. 
When the error is detected during the play, 
the tricks may be counted face downward, 
to see if any contam more than four cards; 
diould this be the case, the trick which con- 
tains a surplus card or cards may be 

* Should the declarer play third hand before the second 
hand, the fourth hand may without penalty play before his 
partner. 

t As to the right of adversaries to consult, see Law 50<r. 
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examined and such card or cards restored 
to the original holder.* 

THE REVOKE t 

83. A revoke occurs when a player, other 
than dummy, holding one or more cards of 
the suit led, plays a card of a different suit. 
It becomes an established revoke when the 
trick in which it occurs is turned and 
quitted by the rightful winners^ {i. e., the 
hand removed from the trick after it has 
been turned face downward on the table), 
or when either the revoking player or his 
partner, whether in turn or otherwise, 
leads or plays to the following trick. 

84. The penalty for each established 
revoke is: 

(a) When the declarer revokes, he can- 
not score for tricks and his adver- 
saries add 100 points to their 
scoreinthehonorcoltunn for each 

* Either adversary may decide which card shall be con- 
sidered played to the trick which contains more than four 
cards, but such decision shall not afEect the winning or los- 
ing of the trick. 

t See Law 75. 

t Except as provided in Law 85. 
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revoke, in addition to any pen- 
alty to which they may be entitled 
for his failure to make good his 
declaration. 

{b) When either of the adversaries 
revokes, the declarer for the first 
revoke may either score 100 
points in his honor column or 
take three tricks from his oppon- 
ents and add them to his own.* 
Such tricks may assist the declarer 
to make good his declaration,! 
but shall not entitle him to any 
further bonus in the honor col- 
umn, by reason of the declaration 
having been doubled or redoubled, 
nor to a slam or little slam not 
otherwise obtained! (see Laws 7, 
8 and 58). For each subsequent 
revoke he adds 100 points to his 
honor score. 

* The dummy may advise the declarer which penalty to 
exact. 

t They may enable him to win a game and if that game 
conclude the rubber, give him the 250 points bonus. 

i The value of the three tricks, doubled or redoubled, as 
the case may be, is counted in the trick score. 
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The value of their honors is the only 
score that can be made by a revoking side. 

85. A player may ask his partner if he 
have a card of the suit which he has 
renounced; should the question be asked 
before the trick be turned and quitted, 
subsequent turning and quitting does not 
establish a revoke, and the error may be 
corrected unless the question be answered 
in the negative, or unless the revoking 
player or his partner have led or played 
to the following trick. 

85a. Should the dummy leave the table 
during the play, he may ask his adver- 
saries to protect him from revokes during 
his absence; such protection is generally 
called “the courtesies of the table” or 
“the courtesies due an absentee.” 

If he make such request the penalty for 
a revoke made by the declarer during the 
d ummy ’s absence may not be enforced 
unless in due season an adversary have 
asked the declarer whether he have a 
card of the suit he has renounced. 

86. If a player correct his mistake in 
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time to save a revoke, any player or play- 
ers who have followed him may withdraw 
his or their cards and substitute others, 
and the cards so withdrawn are not 
exposed. If the player in fault be one of 
the declarer’s adversaries, the card played 
in error is exposed, and the declarer may 
call it whenever he pleases, or he may 
require the offender to play his highest 
or lowest card of the suit to the trick. 

86a. If the player in fault be the declarer, 
either adversary may require him to play 
the highest or lowest card of the suit in 
which he has renounced, provided both 
his adversaries have played to the current 
trick; but this penalty may not be 
exacted from the declarer when he is 
fourth in hand, nor can it be enforced at 
all from the dummy. 

87. At the end of the play the claim- 
ants of a revoke may search all the tricks. 
If the cards have been mixed, the claim 
may be urged and proved if possible; but 
no proof is necessary and the claim is 
estabhdied if, after it is made, the accused 
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player or his partner mix the cards before 
they have been sufficiently examined by 
the adversaries. 

88. A claim that a revoke has been 
made cannot be allowed after the cards 
have been cut for the following deal, or 
when the deal concludes the rubber, after 
the score has been made up and agreed 
upon, or after the cards have been cut for 
any purpose connected with the next 
rubber. 

89. Should both sides revoke, the only 
score permitted is for honors. In such 
case, if one side revoke more than once, 
the penalty of 100 points for each extra 
revoke is scored by the other side. 

GENERAL LAWS 

90. trick turned and quitted may not 
be looked at (except under Law 82) until 
the end of the play. The penalty for the 
violation of this law is 25 points in the 
adverse honor score. 

91. Any player during the play of a 
trick or after the four cards are played. 
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and before the trick is turned and quitted, 
may demand that the cards be placed 
before their respective players. 

92. When an adversary of the declarer, 
before his partner plays, calls attention to 
the trick, either by saying it is his, or, with- 
out being requested to do so, by naming 
his card or drawing it toward him, the 
declarer may require such partner to play 
his highest or lowest card of the suit led, 
or to win or lose the trick. 

93. An adversary of the declarer may 
call his partner’s attention to the fact that 
he is about to play or lead out of turn; 
but if, during the play, he make .any 
unauthorized reference to any incident of 
the play, the declarer may call a suit from 
the adversary whose next turn it is to 
lead. If the dtimmy similarly offend, either 
adversary may call a lead when it is the 
next turn of the declarer to lead from 
either hand. 

94. In all cases where a penalty has 
been incurred, the offender is bound to 
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give reasonable time for the decision of 
his adversaries. 

95. If the declarer concede one or more 
tricks and the concession be accepted, 
such trick or tricks belong to the adver- 
saries even if it would have been impos- 
sible for the declarer to lose such trick or 
tricks had the hand been played out.* 

If an adversary of the declarer concede 
a trick or tricks, such concession is bind- 
ing if agreed to at the time by the partner 
of the conceding player. Silence shall 
be regarded as consent. 

NEW CAEDS 

96. Unless a pack be imperfect, no player 
has the right to call for one new pack. 
When fresh cards are demanded, two packs 
must be furnished. When they are pro- 
duced during a rubber, the adversaries 
of the player demanding them have the 
choice of the new cards. If it be the 

♦ Unless before the acceptance of the^ concession* the 
dummy, who has not looked at any cards in the hand of an 
adversary, demand that the deal be played out. (See Law 
60 *.) 
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beginning of a new rubber, tbe dealer, 
whether he or one of his adversaries call 
for the new cards, has the choice. New 
cards cannot be substituted after the pack 
has been cut for a new deal. 

97. A card or cards tom or marked 
must be replaced by agreement or new 
cards furnished. 

BYSTANDERS 

98. While a bystander, by agreement 
among the players, may decide any ques- 
tion, he should not say anything unless 
appealed to; and if he make any remark 
which calls attention to an oversight 
affecting the score, or to the exaction of a 
penalty, he is liable to be called upon by 
the players to pay the stakes- (not extras) 
lost. 


ETIQUETTE OF AUCTION 

In the game of Auction slight intima- 
tions convey much information. The 
laws fix penalties for an offense. To 
cffaid against etiquette is more serious 
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than to offend against a law; for in the 
latter case, the offender is subject to the 
prescribed penalties; in the former his 
adversaries are without redress. 

1. Declaration should be made in a sim- 
ple manner, thus: “one heart,” “one no 
trump,” “pass,” “double”; they should 
be made orally and not by gesture. 

2. Aside from his legitimate declaration, 
a player should not indicate by word or 
gesture the nature of his hand, or his 
approval or disapproval of a play, bid, or 
double. 

3. If a player demand that the cards be 
placed, he should do so for his own infor- 
mation and not to call his partner’s atten- 
tion to any card or play. 

4. An opponent of the declarer should 
not lead tmtil the preceding trick has been 
turned and quitted; nor, after having led a 
w innin g card, should he draw another from 
his hand before his partner has played to 
the current trick. 

5. A card should not be played with sudi 
^emphasis as to draw attention to it, nor 
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shoiild a player detach one card from his 
hand and subsequently play another. 

6. A player should not purposely incur a 
penalty because he is willing to pay it, nor 
should he make a second revoke to conceal 
a first. . 

7. Conversation during the play should 
be avoided, as it may annoy players at the 
table or at other tables in the room. 

8. The dummy should not leave his seat 
to watch his partner play. He should not 
call attention to the score nor to any card 
or cards that he or the other players hold. 

9. If a player say, “I have the rest, ” or 
any words indicating that the remaining 
tricks, or any number thereof, are his, and 
one or both of the other players expose his 
or their cards, or request him to play out 
the hand, he should not allow any infor- 
mation so obtained to influence his play. 

10. A player having been cut out of one 
table should not seek admission in another 
unless willing to cut for the privilege of 
entry. 
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SUMMARIZED PENALTIES 

For those who wish to quickly leam the 
penalty for an offense or to be referred to 
the law which applies to it, the penalties 
provided by the Code of 1917 have been 
summarized. 

OFFENSE PENALTY LAW 

(Before the Deal) 

Cutting more than ] 

one card except as > Must take highest 16 

below J 

Cutting more than] 

one card when cut- [■ Must cut again 19 

ting for partners J 

(DTjsmo THE Deal) 

Card exposed Must deal again 37c 

Misdeal Must deal again 

Deal out of turn 
Deal with wrong 
cards 

Omit to have pack 
cut 


New deal if discovered] 
before end of deal, > 
otherwise deal stands J 


[36 

137 
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OFFENSE 

(During the Decla- 
ration) 


Card exposed 


PENALTY LAW 


Partner cannot bid or' 
double and may be 

( prohibited from open- ^ 
ing that suit; card 
may also be called 


66 


Bid out of turn 


Opponents may accept 
or cancel such bid; in 
latter case, partner of 
offender is barred 
from bidding 


49 


Pass out of turn None 


49& 


Double out of turn 
Redouble out of turn 

Redoubling more 
than once 


New deal or other priv- 
ileges 

100 points or new deal 


49o 


56 


Doubling partner's 
declaration 
Redoubling partner's 
double 


50 points 


56 


InsufiScient bid 


I Made sufficient and 1 
partner debarred from }• 50 
bidding pro tern, j 


Giving 52 

concerning hand J 
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OFFENSE 


Inadvertent bid 


Bid when prohibited 


PENALTY LAW 

f May be corrected before 
I next player acts sub- ^3 
I ject to certain restric- [ 
i tions. 

[ May be set aside. No] 
more bidding by 50a 
^ player or partner J 


(After Declaration 

AND 

Before Play) 

Card exposed by 1 „ 

Leader J 

CaM e^osed becaUed 67 

Third Hand / 

Giving information! t j i. « j 

, , -J J- } Lead may be called 51 

about biddmg J 


PijRiNG Play) 

If Declarer — 

Expose card 

Lead out of turn 

Name or touch card 
of Dummy 

Claim tricks 


None 74 

( None, but he may not] 
rectify error unless [ 77 
directed to do so 

1 May be called upon to 
J play it 

May be called upon to! 
show hand J 
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OFFENSE PENALTY 

First revoke 100 points 

Subsequent revokes 100 points each 


If Dummy- 
Revoke 


fit may be required or | 
Suggest a play j prohibited J 

After looking at card 
in hand of a player, 

call attention to a ^ No penalty may be ex- ) 
revoke, exposed | acted for the offense J 
card, or lead out 
of turn 

Give information | 
about biddmg J 


Lead may be called 


CaU to attention of declarer may be caUedl 
Declarer that he IS I ^ from f 62a 

about to lead from 
wrong hand J 


If an Adversary of De- 
clarer — 

Expose card 


It may be called 


Play 2 or more cards \ u j 

> All may be called 71 

at once J 


Lead out of turn 


Exposed card or called 1 76 
lead J 78 
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OFFENSE 
Lead before partner 
plays to previous 
trick 

Give information 
about bidding 


Fourth Hand play 
before Second 


Call attention to 
trick 

First revoke 
Subsequently revoke 


PENALTY- 


Partner may be madel 
to win trick if he can J 


Lead may be called 5 1 

Second Hand may be 
called upon to play 
highest or lowest, to 
win or lose trick, or ► 80 
if he be void of suit 
led to play highest 
card of any suit named 
Partner may have to 
play highest or lowest, ► 92 
or win or lose trick 
100 points, or 3 tricks 84& 

100 points for each 84& 


General Laws — 


Not playing to trick 
Playing 2 cards to 
trick 

Playing with less 
than proper num- 
ber of cards 
Playing with more 
than 13 cards 
Looking at quitted 
trick 

Concede trick 


New deal 

81 

Liable for revoke 

f82 

\40 

New deal 


25 points 

90 

Concession stands 

95 



XII 

DECISIONS 


The following decisions interpreting the 
Laws have been rendered by the Card 
Committee of the Whist Club of New 
York. The privilege of publishing them 
here is appreciatively acknowledged. 

Forming Tables 

Question , — ^Three players are in the room 
when three more enter. Do the first three 
cut with the newcomers, or have they the 
right to play in the first rubber? 

Decision , — ^Law 17 expressly provides 
that those first in the room have the prior 
right ; it accurately covers this case. 


Question . — A player who has cut out of 
one table obtains admission into another 
by cutting for the privilege. At the end 
of the first rubber what is his status? 

Decision . — ^He must cut again for the 
privilege of sta 3 rmg in. 

( 246 ) 
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Question. — h. player who has cut out of 
one table attempts to enter another by 
cutting for the privilege. He cuts the 
highest card. At the end of the rubber, 
must he cut again for the privilege of 
entry? 

Decision. — No; he is in by right. 


Question . — ^Five players at one table. A 
(sixth) player cuts out from another table 
and declares his intention of entering. At 
the conclusion of the rubber a newcomer 
enters the room and claims the right of 
entry. Has the newcomer a prior right 
to the player who has declared his intention 
of cutting for the privilege of entry? 

Decision. — No; the table is complete 
(Law 18). 


Changing Seats 

Question . — After the cards have been 
cut by the proper player, and after the 
deal has commenced, can either adversary 
of the Dealer change his seat without the 
consent of his partner? If so, can he 
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make such change without the consent of 
either or both adversaries? 

Decision . — Law 19 provides that the 
Dealer who has choice of cards and seats, 
having once made his selection, must 
abide by it. The same rule should apply 
to the other players. A player having 
once selected a seat cannot change it 
unless he obtain unanimous consent. 

Insufficient Bid 

Question . — ^The Dealer bids two Spades, 
Second Hand three Clubs, Third Hand 
passes. Fourth Hand two No Trumps. 
The Dealer then repeats his bid of two 
Spades, instead of requiring the Fourth 
Hand to increase his bid to three No 
Trumps. The Second Hand demands 
that the bid be made three Spades, which 
he doubles and sets the contract for 300. 
Has he the right to do this? 

Decision . — ^The declaration of two No 
Trump over three Clubs was an insufficient 
bid and the adversary on the left thai 
had the right, set forth in Law 50, to 
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demand either that the bid be made suffi- 
cient, or to overcall. Instead of doing 
this he himself made an insufficient bid 
and thereby became liable for the penalty 
for such action. 


Question . — ^The Dealer starts with two 
Diamonds. Not noticing the “two,” the 
Second Hand bids two Clubs. The Deal- 
er’s partner says: “Not enough; but I do 
not want to make it three. I bid two 
Hearts.” The opponents insist that as 
the Third Hand has called attention to the 
insufficient bid, it must first be made suf- 
ficient, and that it takes three Hearts to 
overcall it. Are they right? 

Decision . — “Not enough” simply calls 
attention to the fact that the irregularity 
has been noticed but is not a d^and that 
it be corrected. A player is not bound to 
exact the penalty, as the laws give him 
the right to accept the bid as regular and 
either pass or overcall it. The bid of two 
Hearts is perfectly correct. 
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Question . — ^The Dealer bids two Dia- 
monds and the Second Hand overcalls 
him with two Clubs. The Fourth Hand 
says: “Three Clubs are necessary.” The 
Third Hand says, “I refuse to exact the 
penalty, ' and bid two Hearts.” Two 
questions are involved: Does the bid of 
two Hearts stand, and is there any pen- 
alty chargeable against a player who calls 
attention to an error made by his own side ? 

Decision . — ^The remark made by the 
Fourth Hand does not subject him to any 
penalty. If the Second Hand did not 
take his partner’s hint and increase the 
Club declaration before the bid of two 
Hearts, the latter bid must stand. 

Doubling 

Qttestion . — ^The Dealer bids No Trump. 
Second Hand passes and Third Hand 
declares four Diamonds. After the Fourth 
Hand passes, the Dealer goes back to No 
Trumps, bidding four. Second and Third 
Hand both pass, but the Fourth Hand 
studies his cards for some time without 
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saying an3rthing. Thinking he has passed, 
his partner leads a card and the hand of 
the Dummy is placed on the table show- 
ing eight Diamonds to the King Queen 
Knave. 

The Fourth Hand, not having noticed 
the lead, doubles, and the Dealer immedi- 
ately redoubles. 

Does either the double or the redouble 
stand, and as the Dealer redoubled after 
seeing his partner’s hand, does this give 
the adversaries the right to demand a new 
deal? 

Decision . — ^Regardless of whether the 
Fourth Hand had the right to double after 
his partner’s lead, the redouble accepts the 
action and waives any penalty therefor. 
Under the conditions the laws do not pro- 
vide, nor is it apparent that they should 
provide, any penalty for the Dealer’s 
redouble, and the hand must therefore be 
played with the declaration fovir' No 
Trumps redoubled. 
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Doubling Partner’s Declaration 

Qtiestion . — player doubles his part- 
ner’s declaration. An opponent demands 
the penalty of 50 points allowed under 
Law 56, and the player who has made the 
double prohibited by law then demands 
the right to make another declaration. 
Has he such right? 

Decision. — A. double is a declaration, 
and although Law 56 prohibits the double 
of a partner’s declaration and provides a 
penalty for such act, a player who is 
guilty of such a double is in the position 
of having made a declaration which the 
laws do not allow to stand. It is, however, 
nevertheless a declaration, and he cannot 
again declare, regardless of whether or not 
the penalty be enforced, until his next 
turn. 


Final Bid 

Qmstion . — ^The Dealer bids one Spade. 
The other players all pass. Under the 
impression that an adversary has bid 
Hearts the Dealer bids two Spades. When 
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his attention is called to the fact that no 
one has overcalled his first bid, the Dealer 
claims that it stands; his opponents insist 
that the declaration is two Spades, which 
they are at liberty to double or overcall, 
as it reopens the bidding. Who is right? 

Decision . — ^The laws provide that a 
declaration becomes final when it is 
passed by three players in succession. In 
the case cited this happened. After one 
Spade became the final declaration it was 
not in the power of the original Declarer 
to alter it. (See note to Law 47.) 

Leads Out of Turn 

Question . — An adversary of the Declarer 
leads and each player follows suit, the 
trick being won by the leader. Before the 
cards are touched he plays another card 
from his own hand to the four already on 
the table and proceeds to gather the five 
cards. The Declarer claims that the 
adversary has led out of turn. The adver- 
sary states that he believed he had not 
played to the trick from his own hand and 
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therefore played the card. Is it a lead 
out of turn? 

Decision . — ^The adversary has not led 
out of turn. His word must be taken as 
correctly representing the fact that he 
played a second time to one trick. 

Compare Drayton whist decisions, Case 
26. 

Cavendish, Case 11. 

Calling Highest Card 

Question . — ^The Declarer leads a Heart 
from Dummy. Second Hand plays the 
Nine of Spades, and his partner asks him, 
“No Hearts, partner?” to which he an- 
swers, “Yes, I have.” The Declarer at 
once says, “Leave the Nine,” but adds, 
“Play your highest Heart.” The adver- 
saries object, on the ground that the 
Declarer has selected his penalty and can- 
not change it. Are they right? 

Decision . — ^The entire question hinges 
upon whether the player fully made his 
election. Had he completed his decision 
in Sudi words, as, for example, “Leave the 
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Nine of Spades upon the table,” that 
would have been a determination that he 
elected to call that card, and he could not 
thereafter have demanded the pla3dng of 
the highest Heart. 

In this case, however, the Declarer did 
not apparently reach a final determination. 
“Leave the Nine” does not mean much 
more than the mere word “leave,” which 
could not be construed as a decision. It 
might be that the intent was to finish the 
sentence, “Leave the Nine on the table or 
not, as you choose, but play your highest 
Heart.” It would, therefore, seem that 
the Declarer was within his rights m 
demanding the playing of the highest 
Heart. 


Revoke 

Question . — Diamonds are trumps. The 
player on the Declarer’s right leads a 
Club. The Declarer has a small Club and 
a Diamond and, cardessly, while talking, 
plays the Diamond, thinking he is play- 
ing his Club. His left-hand adversary 
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plays the winning Club and also does not 
see the Diamond which has fallen under 
the trick; Dummy’s card is played and 
the left-hand adversary turns the trick 
and leads to the next one, a Diamond. 
The Declarer then looks for his Diamond 
and, missing it, says he played it in the 
previous trick, which is searched and the 
Diamond discovered. Has the Declarer 
revoked? 

Decision.— Ths Declarer has not revoked. 
A player by turning and quitting a trick 
not his own cannot thereby establish a 
revoke against an adversary, nor does his 
lead either in his own right turn or other- 
wise establish it. 


Question . — ^The declaration is No Trump 
and the opening lead a Spade; aU follow 
suit. The Declarer renoxmces on the sec- 
ond trick (also a Spade) and it is turned 
and quitted. The same thing happens to 
the third trick. The fourth trick is won 
by the Dummy with the Queen of Spades; 
the Declarer for the third time does not 
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follow suit. Before the fourth trick is 
turned the Declarer places his hand, which 
contains a small Spade, on the table and 
claims the balance of the tricks. The 
adversaries state that they concede the 
nine remaining tricks, but claim three 
revokes. The Declarer admits two re- 
vokes, and the question is whether a 
third revoke, under these circumstances, 
is established. 

Decision . — ^The laws must be strictly 
construed. They expressly provide that 
a revoke may be corrected at any time 
until the trick be turned and quitted or 
the revoking player or his partner, whether 
in turn or otherwise, lead or play to the 
following trick. The placing of a player’s 
entire hand upon the table is neither 
leading nor playing to a trick. 


Question . — A suit of which a player has 
but one card is led twice. He renounces 
both times. Is he penalized once or 
twice? The claim is, having but one card 
he could have followed only once and. 
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therefore, should be held for only one 
offence. 

Decision . — ^Law 83 provides: “A revoke 
occurs when a player other than Dummy, 
holding one or more cards of the suit led, 
plays a card of a different suit.” Whether 
the player hold one or more cards of the 
suit on which he renounces does not affect 
the situation. Every time the suit is led 
and he, holding a card of it, fails to follow, 
he is chargeable with a revoke. 


Question . — ^The Declarer makes a grand 
slam, and during the play of the deal one 
of his adversaries revokes. Is the Declarer 
entitled to 100 points for such revoke? 

Decision . — ^The Declarer is entitled to 
100 points, penalty plus the grand slam. 


Question . — ^The bid is five Hearts. The 
Dedarer makes a small slam, but revokes. 
He insists that he can score all he has 
made in the honor column, although 
nothing toward game. This he puts 
down as four honors in one hand, 64, and 
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little slam, 50. The adversaries dispute 
the slam score. 

Decision . — ^Little slam cannot be 
counted. Law 84 so provides. See also 
footnote to Law 8. 


Question . — The declaration is four Clubs. 
To go game the Declarer must use one of 
D umm y’s trumps on a Spade. 

Declarer leads a Spade, Dummy trumps, 
the Fourth Hand overtrumps and leads a 
Diamond. Declarer plays to the lead, 
when the leader exclaims, “What did I 
play to that last trick?” Dummy, who 
has been looking at his opponent’s hand, 
says, “WThy, you revoked, of course.” 

The question is : Did Dummy call atten- 
tion to the revoke or did the revoking 
player do so by his exclamation ? Further, 
can the Declarer insist on the correction 
of the revoke after he has played to the 
next trick? 

Decision . — ^This case comes within the 
strict ruling of the law which provides 
that when a Dummy has looked at the 
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cards of an advarsary and calls attention 
to a revoke the penalty cannot be enforced. 
It is true that the case is made unusually 
dose by the fact that the offending player 
himself raised the question, but all that 
he said was, “What did I play to that last 
trick?” 

It is possible, although not probable, 
that the Declarer, even after this remark, 
would not notice the revoke, but be that 
as it may, the Dummy’s act, under the 
laws, precludes a penalty being allowed for 
it. It is qtiite clear that the Declarer 
cannot insist upon the correction of the 
revoke. 


Exposed Card 

Question . — During the deal one of the 
adversaries of the Dealer sees the bottom 
card and demands a new deal. Is this 
within his rights ? 

Decision . — ^Law 65 expressly defines an 
eq)osed card. The case above dted does 
not come within the definition and, there- 
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fore, the adversary has not the right to 
demand a new deal. 

It would be obviously improper to allow 
a new deal in such case, as no damage has 
been suffered. As a matter of fact, the 
subject of the claimant’s complaint may 
be, to a certain extent, his own fault. 

The English law was changed because it 
was found that unscrupulous players fre- 
quently took pains to see a card during 
the deal just for the purpose of exacting 
the penalty. 

It is dear that rniless the Dealer’s part- 
ner see the card no damage can be done to 
the adversary. 

Surplus Card 

Question . — ^The fall of the cards indi- 
cates that the Dedarer will make a small 
slam when with three tricks left to play 
one of the adversaries daims that it is a 
misdeal and shows four cards, two of 
which are duplicates (the Four of Clubs). 
One of these belongs to the other pack. 
'Hie three other players have the correct 
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number of cards. The footnote to Law 
40 provides that when a deal is concluded 
without any claim of irregularity that fact 
shall be deemed as conclusive that a miss- 
ing card was part of the pack during the 
deal. Does that law apply in this 
case? 

Decision . — ^When three players have 
the correct number of cards and the 
fourth one extra card, which upon exam- 
ination proves to belong to the other 
pack, the footnote to Law 40 does not 
apply. That note provides that it is 
presumed, when a deal is completed with- 
out any claim of irregularity, that the 
fifty-two cards have been dealt and that 
the mislaying of any card has been due 
to the fault of the player who properly 
received it. 

In this case the presumption would be 
that the cards had been properly dealt 
and that the acquisition of the extra card 
was due to the error of the player who 
held it. Even had the extra card been 
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dealt to the player he could have pro- 
tected himself by counting his cards, and 
it is not apparent that he has suffered 
any injury. He is not entitled to a new 
deal. 



XIII 

DUPLICATE AUCTION 

During the past few years Duplicate 
Auction has slowly, but surely, increased 
in popularity. A number of clubs have 
taken it up and have found that Pro- 
gressive Duplicate possesses much of the 
charm of Progressive Whist with larger 
gains and losses, and consequently more 
thrills. In social circles where Auction 
is not played for a stake, the duplicate 
feature materially increases the interest, 
and, were it a practical game for four 
people, it would doubtless be the prevail- 
ing fad. Mnemonic Duplicate Auction, 
however, is quite out of the question. 
Even in Whist, the Mnemonic feature 
proved to be objectionable, as the poorest 
players were sure to recall some peculiarity 
of a hand and utilize their memory on the 
over-play, while many experts were able to 
place every important card. The game 
therefore became merely a mental experi- 

( 264 ) 
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ment, not a test of Whist skill. In Auction 
it is obviously much more unwise to permit 
the same pair to play the same hand a 
second time, as the bidding is so easily 
remembered that the over-play is little 
more than a joke. 

The two practical methods for Duplicate 
Auction are contests between two teams, 
each one containing four or more players, 
and progressive games, which can be 
managed with any number of tables from 
three up. The latter plan has been given 
a much more thorough test. As yet it 
cannot be said to have generally estab- 
lished itself as a popular pastime, but 
many with conservative judgment believe 
that it "is destined to be the Auction of the 
future. 

The one place in which Progressive 
Duplicate has been developed more care- 
fully, studied more thoroughly and played 
more skilf ully than elsewhere in the East 
is the Einickerbocker Whist Club in New 
York. The Thursday evening games at 
that dub have been largely attended and 
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a high standard of play has been attained. 
After experimenting with various laws the 
Card Committee of the Knickerbocker, 
late in 1916, adopted a code which has 
worked very satisfactorily in its Progres- 
sive Duplicate contests. The club manage- 
ment has most courteously permitted the 
publication here of these laws, as they 
must be of interest to all who play or who 
contemplate playing the duplicate game. 
Even those who have not taken it up 
will wish to know how the contests with 
many tables in play are managed at the 
club which is generally known as “The 
Home of Duplicate Auction.” A ver- 
batim copy of the Knickerbocker code 
follows; 

Laws op Auction in Duplicate 

OF 

Knickerbocker Whist Club 
The Laws of Auction govern the play 
except as modified by the following special 
laws: 

1. The arrow on the board in play must 
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point north before a card is removed 
therefrom. The boards must be played 
in regular order at each table beginning 
with the lowest number. 

2. Count the cards in each hand, both 
before and after playing each board. If, 
at any time, any hand contains more or 
less than thirteen cards, the course to be 
pursued is as follows: 

(а) When the irregularity is dis- 
covered dxuing the original deal, the 
hand must be redealt. 

(б) When the irregularity is dis- 
covered subsequent to the first round 
and before the dummy hand is laid on 
the table, the hand must be sent back 
to the preceding table and there recti- 
fied under the direction of the card 
committee. Each pair at the preced- 
ing table whose hands contain an 
incorrect number of cards diall be 
penalized fifty (50) points. 

(c) When the irregularity is discov- 
ered subsequent to the first round 
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and after or during the play of the 
hand, the hand must be rectified as 
provided above and passed to the 
next table without further play at the 
table where the error was discovered. 
In such case, if both pairs held hands 
that contained an incorrect number 
of cards, they shall take av^age 
score for that hand; if, however, the 
incorrect hands were held by one 
pair only, that pair shall take the 
lowest score and their opponents the 
highest score for that hand. 

3. Each player, when it is his txim to 
play, must place his card face upward on 
the table before him. The cards must be 
allowed to remain face upward on the 
table until all have played to the trick; 
if he or his partner win the trick, the cards 
diould be turned over and point to his 
partner; otherwise they should point 
toward the adversaries. 

4. A trick is turned and quitted when 
all four players have turned and quitted 
thdbr respective cards. 
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5. The cards must be left in the order in 
which they axe played until the score of 
the particular deal has been recorded. 

6. Check each score with yoiir oppo- 
nents at the completion of each round and 
if correct, initial same. Scores so initialed 
as correct cannot be changed thereafter 
except with the consent of both pairs. In 
case an incorrect score of any rormd is 
recorded and initialed both pairs shall be 
penalized one hundred (100) points. 

7. A penalty for a bid out of turn, other 
than passing, shall be fifty (50) points in 
the adverse honor score. This includes a 
double or redouble out of turn. A bid 
out of turn, however, is void and does not 
affect the correct order of bidding. 

8. A revoke may be claimed at any time 
before the first bid of the following board 
is made, or if there is no other board, 
before the score of the deal in which the 
revoke occurred has been made up and 
agreed upon. Only one revoke may be 
claimed in any one hand. 
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Each hand shall be complete in itself 
and the points scored as in Auction. 

9. No rubbers shall be played. The 
wiimers of each game without the aid of a 
previous score, shall add one hundred (100) 
points to their honor score. 

10. No pair shall score over three hun- 
dred (300) points penalty on any one 
board. Any excess over three hundred 
(300) points shall be placed by the win- 
ning pair in their excess column. The 
losing pair, however, must bear their total 
loss. This limitation does not include the 
penalty for a revoke. 

11. At the completion of each round, the 
scores of each pair shall be added and the 
difference between them obtained. The 
pair having the higher score shall take 
“plus” the difference so obtained, and the 
other pair “minus” that amotmt. At the 
end of the game, each pair shall add up 
their scores of each round, and record the 
net total. A mistake of addition or sub- 
traction in recording the net total shall be 
penalized fifty (50) points. 
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12. The score of any pair is compared 
only with that of the other pairs who have 
played the same hands. A pair obtains a 
*'plus ” score for the contest when their net 
total is more than the average; a ‘'minus 
score for the contest when their net total 
is less than the average. The pairs hav- 
ing the largest net “plus*’ win the contest 
each way of the table. 

13. Any dispute arising as to the inter- 
pretation of these niles shall be referred 
to the card committee and their decision 
shall be final. 



XIV 

GLOSSARY OF AUCTION TERMS 


Advance, 


Above the line. 
Below the line. 


Best, 

Bid (n.). 


(®.). 


To increase, in the declaration 
named, the number of tricks bid 
by the partner. This term is 
used more frequently when the 
increase is made without an inter- 
vening bid, but it is also applied 
to a raise after a bid by an 
opponent. (See Raise^ v,) 

Points in the honor score are 
spoken of as a score above the 
line; points in the trick score, as 
a score below the line. These 
terms are derived from the form 
of score-sheet in which each 
partnership has only one column. 

Same as Master card. 

When a player makes a bid he 
names a suit or No Trump and 
thereby contracts that, unless 
overbid, he will with such suit 
the trump or without a trump (as 
'the case may be) with his own 
hand together with his partner’s 
win at least the number of odd 
tricks he specifies. 

To make a bid. 

( 272 ) 
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Blocking, 

Bonus, 


Book, 


Bring in. 

Bust, 

Call («.). 
ip,). 

Card of Reentry. 
Chicane. 


Obstructing a suit by holding 
up a winning card of it. 

(1) The 250 points added to 
the score of the winner of a 
rubber. 

(2) A score in the honor col- 
umn given to the Declarer who 
has been doubled and makes his 
contract. 

(1) For the Declarer's oppo- 
nents; the number of tricks 
which if taken by them will per- 
mit the Declarer to exactly make 
his contract. 

(2) For the Declarer; the 
number of tricks he must take 
to make his contract. 

To make all the remaining 
cards of a suit. 

A hand which cannot take a 
trick, if the declaration be No 
Trump. 

A bid. 

To make a call. 

See Reentry. 

One hand void of trumps. 
Prior to the adoption of the Laws 
of November, 1913, the value of 
simple honors was allowed for 
holding chicane, since then any 
allowance for it has been elimi- 
nated. 


* In Whist and Bridge, a Book means six tricks; but in 
Auction the term is rarely used with that meaning. 
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Command, 

Contract, 

Conventional. 

Correct Pack. 

Coup. 

Cover. 

Cross-Ruff, 


Cutting. 


Deal {».)• 

w. 

Dealer. 

Declaration. 


The holding of the best un- 
played card of a suit. 

The number of tricks called for 
by the final declaration. 

A term applied to declarations 
and plays generally approved and 
adopted. 

A pack of fifty-two cards, di- 
vided into four suits of thirteen 
cards each, each suit containing 
one card of each denomination. 

A strategic stroke; a brilliant 
play. 

To play higher than any card 
previously played to the trick. 

A double ruff. It occurs when 
each partner trumps a suit, e.g., 
when “ North trumps a suit led 
by “South,” who in turn trumps 
a suit by “North.” 

The act of separating the pack 
and putting the lower portion on 
top just prior to the deal. 

Drawing cards to determine 
partners, etc. 

The fifty-two cards as dealt or 
the four hands combined. 

To distribute the cards into 
four equal packets. 

The player who distributes the 
cards. 

A bid, a pass, a double or a 
redouble. 
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Declare, 

Declarer. 


Defeat the Contract, 


Discard («.)• 
(».). 

Double («.)• 


To make a declaration. 

A term rather loosely used to 
mean: 

(1) A player who makes a 
declaration. 

(2) The player who makes the 
final bid. 

(3) Such player’s partner, if 
the latter have mentioned the 
suit or No Trump finally de- 
clared before the final bidder. 

(4) The player who plays the 
two hands. 

In this glossary it is given 
meaning (4). 

To keep the Declarer from 
taking the number of tricks 
named in his bid. 

A card (not a trump) played to 
the lead of another suit. 

To play a discard. 

A declaration made over an op- 
ponent’s bid, the effect of which 
is to double the penalty value of 
each undertrick, if the opponent’s 
contract be defeated. If the 
opponent’s contract be made 
after being doubled, the scoring 
value of each odd trick is doubled, 
and the Declarer receives a 
boniis, in his honor score, of 50 
points, if he make his contract 
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(V.). 

Double Chicane, 

Ducking, 

Dummy, 


Duplicate Auction, 

Duplicate Play, 
Eldest Hand, 

Established Suit, 

Exit Card, 

Exposed Card, 


Face Cards, 


exactly, and 50 additional points 
for each trick over his contract. 

To make a double. 

The hands of both partners 
void of trumps. (See Chicane,) 

Refusing to win a trick when 
able to do so. 

(1) The partner of the 'De- 
clarer, after he has spread his 
hand up on the table. 

(2) The hand laid upon the 
table by the Declarer’s partner. 

A modification of Auction in 
which each hand is played more 
than once. 

See Overplay, 

The player on the Declarer’s 
left. 

A suit in such condition that 
the holder is sure to take every 
remaining trick in it if it be led. 

A term used when NuUos were 
played to designate a card with 
which a player could get the lead 
out of his own hand. 

Every card belonging to an 
adversary of the Declarer which 
is faced upon the table otherwise 
than in the regular course of the 
play, or shown in any manner 
to the partner of the holder. 

King, Queen, and Knave. 
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Fall 

False Card. 

Final Declaraiion. 
Finesse. 

First Hand. 
Flag-Flying. 

Follow Suit. 

Force. 

Forced Bid. 

Forced Lead. 


Fourchette. 

Fourth Best. 


Fourth Hand. 


The order in which cards are 
played to a trick. 

A card which is not the con- 
ventional play under the cir- 
cumstances. 

A bid which is not overcaUed. 

The play of the lower card of a 
tenace. 

The leader to each trick. 

Making a bid which the bidder 
expects wiU be defeated; the 
object being to prevent an ad- 
verse game. 

To play the same suit as the 
card led. 

To lead a card that another 
player must trump to win. 

Any bid except a free bid. 
(See Free Bid.) 

A lead which a player is com- 
pelled to make, not because he 
desires to lead that suit, but 
because to lead any other would 
be more damaging. 

The cards next higher and 
next lower than one led or played 
by the right-hand opponent. 

A card of any suit in which the 
holder received from the Dealer 
exactly three higher. 

(1) In the bidding: the player 
on the right of the Dealer. 
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Freak Hands. 

Free Bid. 

Free Double. 

Game. 

Game All. 

Game In. 

Game Out. 

Get In. 

Grand Coup. 

Grand Slam. 
Guarded. 

Hand. 


(2) In the play: the player on 
the right of the leader. 

Hands in which unusual or 
highly remarkable combinations 
of cards occur. 

The Dealer's first declaration, 
or the bid of Second Hand over 
the Dealer's pass. 

The double of a declaration 
which, if successful undoubled, 
would score game. 

A score of 30 points or more 
in the trick score, made in one 
or more deals. 

When each pair have won one 
game. (See Rubber Game.) 

The position of a pair who 
have won the first game. 

The position of a pair who 
have lost the first game. 

To obtain the lead. 

Throwing away a superfluous 
trump. 

Same as Slam. 

A card so protected by smaller 
cards of the same suit that it 
cannot be won by the adversaries 
diould they lead higher cards. 

The thirteen cards dealt to 
any player. The four hands are 
often somewhat incorrectly re- 
ferred to as “the hand.” The 
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Holding Up, 

Honor Column. 


Honors. 


Imperfect Pack. 
Incorrect Pack. 
Informatory Game. 
Initial Bid. 

Insufficient Declara- 
tion. 

Lead (n.). 

W. 


“deal” is the proper and less 
confusing term. 

Refusing to take a trick so as 
to save a winning card for a later 
trick. 

The place on a score-sheet 
where all points, except those 
made by winning tricks, are 
entered. 

(1) In a trump declaration, 
the Ace, King, Queen, Knave, 
and Ten of trumps. 

(2) In a No Trump declara- 
tion, the Aces. 

(3) The term is also used in 
describing the Ace, King, Queen, 
Knave, and Ten of any suit, 
whether or not it be the trump. 

A pack which is not correct. 
(See Correct Pack.) 

A pack which is not correct. 
(See Correct Pack.) 

The style of declaration and 
play that gives information. 

The first bid by the Dealer or 
(the Dealer having passed) the 
first bid by the Second Hand. 

A declaration which is lower 
in value than its predecessor. 

The first card played to any 
trick. 

To play the first card to any 
trick. 
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Leader. 

Lead Through. 

Lead Toward. 
Lead Up To. 

Little Slam. 
Long. 

Long Cards. 

Long Suit. 

Long Trumps. 
Losing Card. 
Love. 

Love All. 

Make a Card. 
Make a Contract. 

Make Up. 

Mask a Signal. 


The first player to any trick. 

(n.) A lead from an opponent 
on the right. 

(v.) To make a lead through. 

(n.) A lead from the partner. 

(v.) To make a lead toward. 

(n.) A lead from an opponent 
on the left. 

(?;.) To make a lead up to. 

Twelve tricks taken by one 
side. 

Holding more than three cards 
of a suit. 

The cards remaining in a hand 
after aH the others of the same 
suit have been played. 

A suit which originally con- 
tained more than three cards. 

See Long Cards. 

One which cannot win a trick. 

No trick score on the current 
game. 

The state of the score before 
either side has made a point for 
tricks on the current game. 

To take a trick with it. 

To win at least the number of 
tricks named by the bidder. 

To shufiSe a pack so that it is 
ready for the next Dealer. 

To start a signal and not com- 
plete it on the next trick of the 
suit. 
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Master Card, The highest unplayed card of 

a suit. 

Memory Duplicate, See Mnemonic Duplicate, 

Mnemonic Duplicate. A system of Duplicate Auction 
in which a player participates in 
both the original and the dupli- 
cate play of a deal. 

Noninformatory Game, A style of game that gives 
little or no information. 

No Trump. A declaration in which the 

deal is played without a trump, 
all the suits having equal value. 

Nullo. A declaration not incorporated 

in the laws, by which the bidder 
contracts to force his opponents 
to take tricks. 

Odd Tricks. Tricks in excess of six taken 

by one side. 

Opening. The first lead of a suit, or deal, 

as the case may be. 

Original Lead. The first lead of a deal. 

Original Play. The first play of a deal in a 

duplicate match. 

Overbid. To make a declaration higher 

than its predecessor. 

Overcall. Same as Overbid. 

Overplay. The second or any subsequent 

play of a deal in a duplicate 
game. 

Pass. To refuse the opportunity to 

bid, double or redouble. 

One which plays itself. A 
hand in which there is no oppor- 


Pianola Hand. 
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Plain Suit, 

Play (».)• 

(».). 

Play the Hand, 
Play to the Score, 

Points, 

Pone, 

Post-Mortem, 
Preemptive Bid, 


tunity to gain tricks by good 
play. 

A suit not trump. The term 
is used only when there is a 
declared trump. 

That part of the deal, after 
the final declaration, during 
which the cards are played. 

To take a card from the hand 
and place it on the table; also, 
if Declarer, to touch a card in 
the Dummy, except when ar- 
ranging the hand. 

To play the Declarer's hand 
and Dummy's. 

To vary the usual play so as 
to insure the number of tricks 
necessary either to win or to 
save the game, or to make or 
defeat the declaration. 

All scores of any character. 

The player on the right of the 
Declarer. 

A talk over, or criticism of, a 
deal that has been played. 

An original bid of more than 
two (origmal bids of two are more 
informatory than preemptive) or 
a declaration higher than is 
necessary to overcall the pre- 
ceding bid, made for the purpose 
of preventing the opponents from 
bidding. 
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Private Convention. 


Progressive Auction. 


Protected Suit. 


Quick Trick. 


Quitted. 


Raise (».)• 




Raiser. 

Redouble («.)• 


A system of play or declaration 
understood only by the partners 
who use it. 

A method of play, in which 
certain players, generally the 
East and West, move from table 
to table. 

A suit containing one or more 
cards so guarded as to be prac- 
tically certain to take at least 
one trick if led by the opponents. 

A trick which can be made, 
on the first or second round of 
a suit. 

The condition of a trick after 
the winner, or his partner, has 
turned it face down and removed 
his hand from it. 

A bid increasing the number 
of tricks in the partner's decla- 
ration whether he has been over- 
bid or not. 

To increase the number or 
tricks in the partner's declara- 
tion, whether he has been over- 
bid or not. (See Advance.) 

A card which helps to justify 
a raise. 

A declaration made after an 
opponent's double, the effect of 
which is to make the trick, 
penalty, and bonus values twice 
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Reentry, 


Renounce, 
Rescue (».)• 




Revoke, 

Round, 


Rubber, 


Rubber Game, 
Ruff («,)• 

M, 

Score, 

Secondary Bid, 


the size they have been made by 
the double. (See Double.) 

To make a redouble. 

Regaining the lead. A card 
of reentry is one which is sure 
to win and therefore insures the 
obtaining of the lead. 

Not to follow suit. 

The taking of the partner out 
of a declaration that seems likely 
to prove disastrous. 

To take the partner out of a 
declaration that seems likely to 
prove disastrous 

To renounce when holding a 
card of the suit led. 

(1) In the bidding, one decla- 
ration or pass by each player. 

(2) In the play, a trick. 

Two out of three games. 

When one side wins the first 
two, the third is not played. 

The third game of a rubber. 

The playing of a trump upon 
the lead of a plain suit. 

To trump. 

The record of a match, game, 
or deal. 

A declaration made by a 
player after he has previously 
passed. 

(1) In the bidding, the player 
to the left of the Dealer. 


Second Hand. 
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See-Saw. 

Sequence. 

Set. 

Shift (n.). 


ip,). 


Short Suit. 

Shuffle. 
Shut-out Bid, 
Side Suit. 
Side Trick, 


(2) In the play, the player to 
the left of the leader. 

Same as Cross-Ruff. 

Two or more cards in consecu- 
tive order. 

To keep the Declarer from win- 
ning the number of tricks he has 
named as his contract. 

When a player holds a solid 
suit against his right-hand op- 
ponent's No Trump declaration 
and bids another weaker suit 
hoping to force up the No 
Trump bid and double it, the 
play is called “The Shift,” be- 
cause the player making it plans, 
if doubled, to shift to his solid 
suit. 

(1) To open a suit after the 
partner has opened another. 

(2) To bid a suit or No Trump 
after the partner has made 
another declaration. 

A suit which originally con- 
tained less than four cards. 

To make up the pack. 

See Preemptive Bid. 

Same as Plain Suit. 

When a trump is declared, a 
trick in any other suit is called 
a side trick. 
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Signal. To play an unnecessarily high 

card followed by a smaller of 
the same suit. 

Single-Table Duplicate, Same as Mnemonic Duplicate, 

Singleton, The only card of a suit dealt 

to a hand. 

Slam, Thirteen tricks taken by one 

partnership. 

Solid Suit. A suit containing the Ace and 

other cards in sequence and of 
such length that the holder will 
take every trick in the suit unless 
there is a very unusual distribu- 
tion of the adverse holding. 

Stopped Suit. Same as Protected Suit, 

Strengthening Card, A medium or high card of a 
suit, led with the expectation of 
aiding the partner. 

Strong Suit. One in which a player has 

both high cards and numerical 
strength. 

Suit. One of the four main divisions 

of the pack. 

Supporting Bid. A bid increasing the number of 

tricks in the partner’s declaration 
after the partner has been over- 
bid. 

Take-out (n.). A change to a declaration dif- 

ferent from that made by the 
partner, when there has been no 
intervening bid or when the part- 
ner has been doubled. 

(».). To make a take-out bid. 
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Tenace, 


Third Hand. 

Thirteener 

Throwing the Lead. 
Trick. 

Trick Column. 

Trump («.)• 

(».). 

Trump Suit. 
Unblocking. 

Underbid, 


The best and third best or the 
second and fourth best of a suit. 
The former is called a Major 
Tenace, the latter a Minor Ten- 
ace. The first, third, and fifth 
best constitute a Double Tenace. 
The best and fourth best are often 
called the Imperfect Tenace. 

(1) In the bidding, the part- 
ner of the Dealer. 

(2) In the play, the partner 
of the leader. 

The implayed card of any suit 
after just twelve cards of it have 
been played. 

Playing a card that forces 
another player to take the trick. 

The four cards played on one 
round. 

The part of the score-sheet 
where points made by winning 
tricks are entered. 

A card of the trump suit. 

To play a trump on the lead 
of another suit. 

The suit finally declared. 

Getting rid of high cards of a 
partner's suit. 

To make a bid insufficient to 
overbid its predecessor. 

The lead or play of a losing 
card when holding a winning one 
of the suit. 


Underplay. 
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Vndertrick. 


Weak Suit. 
Winning Cards. 
Yarborough. 


Any trick lost by the Dedaxer 
in excess of the number he can 
lose and stiU fulfil his contract. 

One which contains few, if 
any, high cards. 

Cards that are the highest 
unplayed of their suit. 

A hand which contains no 
card higher than a Nine. 






